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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
PREPARE FOR SPRING. 
The season is fast approaching in which we 
must commence our farm operations for the 
spring and summer. The prudent farmer has 
given his corn and oats land a good plowing 
and manuring the past fall, and thus he saves 
time and labor in the spring. He is careful 
that every necessary want is supplied; that all 
his tools are in order; that his work animals 
are well cared for, and have strength to go at 
their work with good feeling. There is nothing 
better than to have the horse or ox in good 
condition at the commencement of work time: 
it they are thin and poor, it is a drag, both 
to them and their master, to work. 

Now is the time to prepare for a// the sum- 
mer’s work; not only fix for plowing in the 
spring, but for planting and cultivating ; select 
your seed corn; rig up your cultivator and 
harrow. Look as far ahead as harvest, and see 
that your mower and reaper is in trim; and, if 
you have none, why, you had better procure 
one, for it will save you 9 great deal of hard 
labor in the hottest time of the year. Havea 
good pasture for your work animals when they 
are idle, Green grass is what their nature de- 
mands in the summer season, and we should 
look well to our facilities for accommodating 
them with it. Have your corn plowed clean and 
loose by the time your grass and wheat crops 
demand your attention, then you can have time 
to perform that labor with care and prudence, 
which it always requires. E. W. Porrer. 

Remarxs—Most excellent and timely advice! 
We hope our readers will profit by it. We 
shall be glad to bave you furnish similar hints 
regularly for the Rural World. 





From LarayettTEe Co., Mo.— Eds. Rural World: 
The weather has been very broken. Old farm- 
ers say it has not rained so much since 1859— 
the roads are almost impassable. A larger 
area of wheat was sown last fall in this (Wasbing- 
ton) township, than ever before. A good lot of it 
is above ground—even that. sown by the drill 
has not escaped. Hay is scarce, and bringing 
good prices. Corn crop very light—$2.50 to $3 
per barrel. We all iike your paper better than 
any we have seen (being so well suited to this 
State)—although we take two others. [1.D.M. 





potatoes, Riehl & Bro.; Raspberries, 4c. Mahlon 
lon Moon, : $ $ : : 124 


February 9th, 1869. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
BEST BREED OF HOGS. 

Inquiry is made in the Rural World of Jan. 
30th, by “Young Farmer,” for the experience ot 
those who have had opportunities of trying the 
various breeds of hogs. He seems to bavea 
proper appreciation of the great advantages of 
a good breed. The writer has bred and fatted 
the following breeds of hogs, and found some 
of all sorts good, but not uniform in their fat- 
tening tendencies: First trial, with the China; 
then the Woburn or Bedford, followed by the 
Berkshire, Yorkshire, Chester, and lastly the 
Essex ; the latter fully answering all my wishes 
as a perfect animal. Their early maturity, fine 
form, aptitude to take on flesh, quick growth, 
large, well-developed hams, the’ sows prolific 
and good nurses—these qualities I consider the 
most desirable in swine. If every farmer in 
Missouri had no swine on their farms but 
‘*Essex,” it would save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the State, by the saving of corn 
and other food. 

One other recommendation, the Essex hog 
possesses freedom from cutaneous diseases, 
such as mange and measles. All black breeds 
of swine are not so subject to skin diseases as 
the white, and are altogether more hardy than 
white hogs. 

Having read an article written by that able 
and well-informed agricultural writer, Sanford 
Howard, on the merits of Essex hogs, I lost no 
time in ordering some of them from New Jersey 
and New York, and they have more than filled 
my expectations. 

While on the subject of the hog, let me ad- 
vise the readers of the Rural World to keep 
stone coal within reach of their hogs—ashes 
from the grate are preferred—but, as all do not 
burn coal generally, they must be obtained on 
purpose, and should be given with salt. I 
never lose a hog nor have avy sick ones, al- 
though they are frequently dying in this vicin- 
ity. J. &., Florissant Valley, Mo. 


The Berkshire (Mass.) Agricultural Society 
has voted to offer no more premiums for trotting 
horses. 

At Pittsfield, Dea., S. M. Foss killed a spring 
pig last week, 284 days old, which weighed, 
when dressed, 408 pounds. 
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Covering Potatoes With Straw After 
Planting. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I read in your valuable 
paper very often about raising potatoes, kind of 
seed, time of planting, etc.; but, if I am right, 
never find mentioned that potatoes, after 
planting, should be covered with straw to se- 
cure a good crop. In that part of our county 
(Eastern part of Madison, III.) it is very often 
done with good success. As a general rule, 
farmers sow much of their laud—too much in 
my opinion—in wheat: and so, of course, they 
get generally not much wheat, as was the case 
last year—any how plenty of straw: although 
the farmers begin to find out already that they 
need manure; and, in consequence thereof, 
have commenced ‘hauling manure freely into 
their almost exhausted fields. Straw is still 
burned off in the fields (a ruinous practice) ; 80 
it was the case last fall—mostly on new prairie 
land, just brought under cultivation. 


Now, up to this time, our farmers did not pay 
much attention to raising a good potato crop, 
and when they covered their potato patch with 
straw, they did it just as much with the inten- 


tion to save the trouble of hoeing and cultiva 


ting the potatoes, as in expectation of a good 
They never pay much regard to the time 
of planting ; they plant their potatoes in spring, 


crop. 


just when it is most convenient to them, in 
patches of one-eighth to perhaps one acre at most. 
They are rather careless in trying to obtain 
good seed and new varieties ; nevertheless, the 
farmers who did cover their potatoes with 
straw, raised better and more potatoes, especial- 
ly those who were particular in preparing the 
land and selecting good seed. 
To raise a good crop of potatoes, I am of the 
opinion that the potatoes ought to be planced 
either very early (March) or rather late in the 
spring—about the last of May or first of June. 
For covering the potatoes with straw—any rot- 
ten straw willdo. The gronnd must be dry and 
high—wet, flat land, won’t do—and well plowed 
and harrowed; poorer land should be lightly 
manured. The furrows should be very shallow 
and near together, say two feet or less; the 
potatoes may be planted in the furrows at the 
commosr distance and covered very lightly with 
the hoe or a small corn plow. As soon as the 
potatoes make their appearance above ground 
so that they can be seen all along the rows, they 
should be covered with straw to the depth of 
about sixteen to twenty inches, and as even as 
possible. I believe that to harrow the potatoes 
lightly before covering them with straw would 
be beneficial. Very late potatoes might be 
planted and covered a little deeper. Nothing 
else has to be done then until fall; then, of 
course, to dig the potatoes, the straw has first 
to be removed. Some plant their potatoes in 
this way: When the ground is ready for plant- 
ing, they walk over the patch and drop the pota- 
toes as near together as they desire, and step 
on them lightly with one foot in walking, and 
then haul straw right away to cover the pota- 
toes. But I prefer the first method. Newland, 
the first year in cultivation and planted to po- 
tatoes, I would not cover with straw. 


bly well. 
in price. 


spring. I think Goodrich for the early and 
Harrison for the late: instead of our Blue and 
White Early, or Peachblows or Neshannocks 
for the late kind. Do you think these potatoes 
to be the most reliable? Ifso,can we get them 
in the St. Louis seed stores ; and at what price 
per bushel? 

I read that article—‘ Rolling Wheat ”—in 
your last paper, but I have no faith in it at all. 
I would like to hear more about it anyhow.— 
Wheat, in our part of the country looks tolera- 
Stock hogs high 
Corn hardly sufficient for home de- 
mand and no surplus. B. 


Hogs very scarce. 


Saline, Iil., Jan. 20th. 
Remarks—Goodrich may do well with you 


we should try the Early York or Buckeye: 
Harrison, for late, is good. 
Rose—see advertisements. 


—_-~> © >——-- 


From Sr. Cuanizs Co., Mo.—Eis. Rural: 


Try a few of the 


Wheat is looking very well. All are complain- 
ing of the scarcity ot money; but I think the 
trouble is, we have too long neglected the farm 
have consumed more than we have produ- 
ced—have imported too much, and not export- 
ed accordingly. I mean in this particular lo- 
cality. Land rents here (40 miles from St, 
Louis) at $2 per acre, and yet it will produce by 
good cultivation forty bushels of oats or corn, 
and twenty of wheat, per acre—and that without 
manure or clover. Improved lands have sold 
within one mile of Wentzville and near the R. 
R., at $20 to $40 per acre during the last six 
months. Manuring and clovering prove very 
lasting in their benefits here, as we have a clay 
sub-soil, so that it retains the manure. B.F.W. 


ow 


LARGE FARMS. 
Mr. M. L. Sullivant, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, has sold his farm of 23,000 acres, in 
Champaign county, Illinois, to Mr. John Alex- 
ander, and moved upon one of 40,000 acres, in 
Ford county. Mr. Alexander keeps 4,000 head 
of cattle, and last season raised 5,000 acres of 
corn. 
Another large farm of 26,000 acres, owned by 
Messrs. Fowler & Earl, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
is known as Hickory Grove, in Benton county. 
Five thousand head of cattle are kept on this 
farm. 
It is almost exclusively prairie, but extensive 
groves are being planted. 
The Sumner Farm, adjoining Hickory Grove, 
contains 12,000 acres, devoted chiefly to stock 
growing. 
The Boswell Farm, also adjoining Hickory 
Grove, contains 8,000 acres, on which there isa 
native forest, called Forest Grove. 
In all directions from Lafayette, there are 
many farms ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 acres. 
These three farms of Benton county comprise 
46,000 acres—or nearly two whole townships. 
They are owned by five men, two of whom do 
not reside inthe county. On this immense tract 
there are but two independent citizens, while 
there are as many poor dependent people as the 
owners employ thereon. 
Were this land owned and occupied by as 
many persons as there are quarter sections in 
the tract, Benton county would have 287 more 
of independent citizens, with an additional inde- 
pendent farm population of 1,435. Besides this, 
there would be an increase of about 500 town 
population in the county. 
here would also be 287 sets of farm buildings, 
&c., instead of four, and by so much would the 
amount on the tax duplicate be increased, thus 








I wish to plant a new kind of potatoes next 


erty-holders. By bringing in dependent people 
these large farmers impede education, and in- 
crease vice and crime—thus adding to the taxes 
imposed upon the people. 


-— 
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From Montcomery Co., Inu.—Mr. N. J. Col- 
man: I see in your paper of Feb. 6, that Mr, 
Waters of New Madrid Co., Mo., has sent you 
some White Watermelon seed. He says they 
are large and long, the rind thin, &c. I think 
they are the same kind I raised some 25 years 
ago, but by some means lost the seed. Since 
that time I have never seen nor tasted such 
delicious melons as they were. I would like 
to get a few seed of him, if he has them to 
spare at a reasonable price. 

3} It is now (Feb. 8th) raining again ; yesterday 
the sun shone beautifully—but, oh, the mud! 
[ think the peaches are mostly killed, but that 
other fruit is safe. We are having hard weath- 
er on wheat now, though it looks well—that is, 
the early sown; late, or very late, has gone up 
—at least itis coming up by the roots. Corn is 
scarce, compared with other seasons. A neigh- 
bor bought some 800 bushels in the crib at 
about 40 cents per bushel. Potatoes scarce— 
our produce merchants having to send to Chi- 
cago or St. Louis for their supply. A.S. A. 

Litchfield, Ill. 








From New Frankuin, Mo.—Col. Colman: I 
am satisfied that our apples in this locality were 
destroyed last year by insects, the habits of 
which the farmers know little or nothing. Our 
wheat is injured to some extent by the wet 
weather being followed by such hard freezes. 
Howard Co., Feb. 2. W. H. M. 
From Cass Co., Mo..—Eds. Rural World: We 
have not bad much very cold weather—but the 
last month (January) has been exceedingly 
disagreeabie-—damp, chilly, muddy, rainy—no 
heavy rains, but slight snows. 

You noticed an inquiry concerning the analy- 
sis of barren prairie soil. There have been, 
heretofore, no avalyses of such soil either in 
Missouri or Illinois. Soil was collected last 
summer from that known as “‘scalds,” on the 
prairies, and:is now in possession of the State 
Geologist of Illinois. Similar spots are unknown 
in Missouri—although some of our prairies are 
poor. G.C. Broapneap, Pleasant Hill, Feb. 8, 





From Ciay Co., Inu.—Eds. Rural World: I 
wish some of your readers would inform me 
through the Rural World what kind of a coun- 
try it is about Linn Creek and Camden and 
Morgan counties, Mo.? How does the land lay 
—is it a good wheat country—what does land 
(raw and improved) sell for? I have a good 
farm to sell—80 acres prairie and 20 timber— 
at $25 per acre. We havea good country here; 
fine rolling prairies. Clay county cannot be 
beat in southern Illinois for fine lands, and is 
fast settling up. I would say to any person 
desiring to locate in southern Illinois—come to 
Clay county; you can’t do better. We have 
had a nice winter here until the last few days, 
which have been very wet. E. C.T. 


The American Farmer (Baltimore) strongly 
advocates the introduction of sheep for the sur- 








reducing the rate of taxation to the small prop- 


plus lands of Virginia. 


Feb. 20, 
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The accompanying engravings represent in 
cection the parts of &@ new ae of machine de- 
signed for cutting straw and hay for the feeding 
of stock. Instead of rotary knives the edges of 
which meet each other and thus sever the straw, 
or one rotating cutter bearing on a yielding rol- 
jer, or even & reciprocating knife passing by a 
gxed knife, this machine has two reciprocating 
cutters, each moving in opposite directions sim 
yltaneously, and so set as to cut like shears, 
and with a drawing motion. The feeding of the 
material is also automatic, thus obviating the 
danger of severed or lacerated fingers. The 
machine is quite simple in construction, and, as 
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Ing with the top of an lating bar, 
Pivoted to the sed of the frame. ‘A treadle, D, 
ivoted at the end of the base has a cord, or 
and, attached to its free end that passes over a 
truck or pulley, and having its other end secured 
to the lower or rising frame. In cutting, the 
Operator uses the hand lever and alsothis treadle, 
thereby giving great impetus, or force, to the 
ascending, as well as the descending knife. 


IMPROVEMENT IN STRAW-CUTTING MACHINES. 


i 





Ch 


seen from the foregoing statement, easy and 
exact in operation. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical longitudinal section ; Fig. 
2, a transverse vertical section; and Fig. 3, a 
view of the knifeand handlever. Thetwo front 
uprights are double grooved to receive the frames 
that carry the knives. These are fixed rigidly, 
at opposite angles, in their frames. Each o 
these frames has on its inner surface a toothed 
rack, as seen in Fig. 1, the teeth of which mesh 
with those of a pinion, thus insuring simulta- 
neous reciprocating motion to the knives, seen 
peiels in Figs.2and3 at A. The hand lever, 


, is pivoted tothe upper knife, its end connect- 
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The ascending knife has attached to its fram- 
ing a spring, E, Fig. 1, that on its descent en- 
gages with the teeth of a ratchet, having fixed 
on the same shaft a pulley, F, from which a 
band, or belt, connects with the feed roller, G, 
which is either toothed or corrugated. From 
this feed roller, or from a pulley on its shaft, an 
elastic band passes to a similar pulley on a 


This roller is intended to compress the straw 
to be cut on the surface of the feed roller. This 
is operated automatically by the spring strap, 
E, the ratchet, F, and its pawl. These appli- 
ances constitute the feed of the machine. 
Invented by Julius Ambrun, Leavenworth 
City, Kansas, and patented through the Scien- 
tific American Patent Agency, Nov. 3, 1868. To 
the inventor all communications tor further 
information should be addressed, as above. 
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D BUTTER IN WINTER. 

When you strain the milk, morning and night, 

set the pan upon the stove and strain the milk 
into it, allowing it toremain there five minutes 
—not long enough to skin over. Then set the 
pan in a buttery where the warmth from the 
kitchen reaches. No cream must stand on the 
pan over thirty-sixhours. Aftereach skimming, 
stir up from the bottom ofthe cream-jar. When 
you put in the first cream, add a heaping table- 
spoonofsugar. This prevents it turning bitter ; 
but if it does have a bitter, acid taste, before 
churning add one teaspoonful of saltpetre, finely 
powdered, to every two quarts of cream. This 
entirely absorbs all disagreeable flavor, which 
utterly ruins butter. 
The butter-maker at this season of the year, 
must use both saltpetre and sugar, besides the 
requisite quantity of salt, and the butter will be 
greatly improved. If not so fortunate as to 
possess cows of the Alderney breed, coloring 
materials must be added. Carrots are the best 
adapted to this purpose. Grate off the bright 
orange exterior of the carrot, and if four pounds 
of butter are to be made, use the rind of two 
carrots. Boil in halfa pint of milk, and when 
the cream isin the churn, turn in, straining 
out the carrot through a gravy strainer. This 
gives a fine color, and also imparts a sweet 
flavor, not objectionable to the most fastidious 
palate. 

It isa great annoyance to the butter-maker to 
churn a small quantity in a churn adapted to 
making ten pounds; yet one desires, at the high 

rice butter now commands, to make all the 

utter possible. To those we would recommend 
our way of procedure. The night before churn- 
ing, the jar containing the cream is set in the 
kitchen near the stove, where it will receive its 
warmth inthe morning. When ready to churn, 
the scalded carroted milk may be turned in.— 
Then dip in a small thermometer. If it marks 
56 degrees, it is ready to churn; if not, set ina 
pan of hot water and stir rapidly with a wooden 
cake stirrer. If it thickens rapidly, keepin the 
water; in ten minutes it will be too thick to 
stir easily ; but persevere, for in a few minutes 
the globules containing the butter will break, 
the buttermilk will flow forth, and in fifteen 
minutes from commencing to stir the cream, 
the golden butter rewards your sight. Now set 
into a cool room for ten minutes, then pour off 
the buttermilk, take out the butter, and work 
with butter paddle and hands. If the cream 
has a bitter taste you should add the saltpetre 
before churning. If intending to use the butter 
directly, you need not add the sugar, but if it 
be laid down for future use, add a teaspoonful to 
a quart; use the best of white granulated sugar. 

There is no need of churning one hour or two 
hours; butter will only gather when the cream 
has reached a certain temperature. At 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit the globules containing the 
butter burst. Beating it increases 1ts tempera- 
ture, so it must not be at 60 degrees when you 
commence; for be it more or be it less, there is 
no hope of butter. This is a well-established 
fact, and if our dairy women will only under- 
stand it, they will not need to use up 80 much 
muscular strength. A little experience will soon 
teach them the requisite degree of warmth by 
dipping a finger into the cream ; but until that 
experience is gained, do use the thermometer 








roller, H, suspended on the end of a pivoted lever. 


and spare your arms.—Apringfeld Republican. 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SURPLUS HONEY BOXES. 

To secure the greatest amount of surplus 
honey per colony from an apiary, the following 
conditions must exist: 

1. There must be furnished to each colony 
as much box room as all the workers can occu- 
py, or fill, in the whole season. If you place 
on boxes of only 20 pounds capacity, you must 
change your boxes ten times to obtain 200 
pounds of surplus—an amount which strong 
colonies, with fertile queens, may give in a very 
good season, if they do not swarm. But, bees 
do not like to enter empty boxes, set to supply 
the place of full ones removed. Apiarians must 
think themselves very well treated, if they will 
enter them and commence work after a delay 
of one full week. Further, the delay of removal 
of the first suit of boxes; waiting for the finish- 
ing up and capping, cost another week’s lose. 
This takes two weeks in the heart of the honey 
season. But, we need not urge this loss; for 
with no more room for surplus, they will swarm 
long before they are filled the first time. And 
when they leave, the keeper will often find to 
his surprise, that the boxes are not full—not 
half full: and I have sometimes found not a 
particle of honey in them. Any amount of 
box room, less than full room for all the work- 
ers for the whole season, is liable, in a degree, 
to this same objection. 

2. But, how much box room will this require ? 
My highest surplus from one colony of native 
bees, was 174 pounds—this was from a hive 
requiring a change of 50 pounds of box room. 
I waited fora large part of the boxes to be 
completed, hesitating how to proceed. In this 
waiting and the delay of the bees to enter the 
newly supplied boxes, I think time enough was 
lost to have gathered the 26 pounds which it 
lacked of 200 pounds. Had they been in my hives, 
with thirty-six 5} pound boxes—198 pounds 
—I think they would all have been filled. That 
many colonies of Italians would give the 200 
pounds, and some reach my largest hive, with 
an arrangement to give box room of 266 pounds 
—I think, from my experiments thus far, to be 
pretty certain. 

3. Another condition of success is, an inti- 
mate connection of all the boxes with the breed- 
ing or central apartment of the hive, anda 
very free and unobstructed passage between 


them. 
4, The boxes should be so constructed and 


arranged that the labor of the bees in storing 
their honey need not require them to pass more 
than six inches from the breeding apartment 

5. With a hive thus constructed and boxes 
for 200 pounds of surplus thus arranged, with 
opportunity, if needed, to add such number of 
boxes as to give 266 pounds box room —they 
would rarely, if ever, swarm. I expect, with 
this arrangement, in some seasons, to get one 
ton of surplus honey from ten swarms; and to 
average Qgne ton from twenty colonies often. 

My first four colonies in the first four Eureka 
hives I built, gave 500 pounds and four new 
swarms, at the rate of one ton for sixteen colonies. 





6. But, what advantage is secured by obtain- 
ing one ton from ten colonies instead of one ton 
from 100 colonies? I answer, first, every field 
is limited in its product of honey as well as of 
vegetation. It is the interest of every keeper 
to secure all of this honey that he can in the 
shape of surplus. Every colony, for breeding 
and winter, will consume 60 pounds of honey. 
The hundred colonies will consume 6,000 pounds 
(three tons) in the year, and give one ton—one- 
fourth of the product of the field—in surplus. 
The ten colonies will consume 600 pounds in 
breeding and wintering and give one ton in 
surplus: more than three fourths is secured in 
surplus and less than one-fourth consumed by 
the colonies. 

7. Put in 30 of the non-swarmers and they 
will gather 6,000 pounds (three tons), and con- 
sume 1,800 pounds. If the bee keeper has 30 
non-swarmers, he gathers three-fourths of the 
honey in his field in surplus. If he uses swarm- 
ers, he gathers but one-fourth—the difference 
is three to one. Three times as much surplus 
is gathered from the same field by 30 non- 
swarmers as is gathered by 100 swarmers. 

8. But, there is a serious objection, says one, 
to the non-swarmers: the expense is too great. 
If we lay out all the profits in expensive hives, 
we make no profits by the business. That is 
true, but let us investigate that question: 
Call 10 non-swarmer hives $15 each, 
Call 10 swarms of bees $5 each, 


$150 
50 


Amount of outlay, . ‘ $200 
Interest per annum ° ° 14 
Hives will be good 10 years: one-tenth 


of $150 is, . - ‘ ‘ 15 
Swarms average 5 years: one-fifth, 10 
Interest on outlay, . * b 14 
Whole amount of annual cost, é $39 


The actual cost of one ton of honey in the 
non-swarmers is $39, that is, two cents per 
pound nearly. Suppose we secure but half as 
much, the cost will be four cents per pound. If 
we use the swarmers, 100 will, at $3 each, with 
their boxes, cost 5 . $300 
100 swarms at $5 each, ‘ ; 500 
$800 
56 
30 
100 


$266 


Amount of outlay, . Fs ° 
Interest on outlay, 
One-tenth cost of hives, 

One-fifth cost of bees, a 


‘Amount of cost, ° é . 
Cost per pound, thirteen cents three mills. 


The honey costs more than six times as much 
per pound by our first estimate, and more than 
three times as much by our last estimate—by 
the swarmeis as by the non-swarmers. And 
the three tons gathered from the field would 
cost no more by our last estimate, gathered by 
the non swarmers, than the one ton by the 
swarmers, and only half as much by our first 
estimate. Can the bee keeper afford to keep 
workers and facilities that will consume three- 
fourths of his product, and give him but one- 
fourth? when he may furnish, at less expense, 
workmen and facilities that will give him three- 
fourths of the product, and consume less than 


Horse Department. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 

The season is not sufficiently advanced jp 
allow anything like a correct surmise of toy 
events for the present year. 

In the East the indications are, that an up. 
usually good racing season will begin at Jerom 
Park in May, to be followed with a week 
more of fine racing at Saratoga in the summer, 
and wind up atthe Park in October. But, iy 
the section formerly termed the West, whith 
might now be properly called the Central States, 
the signs are not to be called good. At present 
some of the clubs do not seem to be very en. 
thusiastic in the Central States, aud the probs. 
bility is, that one or more of the race courses, 
over which a great deal of spirited racing, in 
times past took place, will be turned out i» 
grass. The Buckeye course at Cincinnati, it 
appears, is about to be surrendered for driving 
purposes. The Woodlawn, at Louisville, is 
covered up with debt; and, like our Laclede, 
the next movement made on it, will be at the 
tap of the auctioneer’s hammer. As an offtet 
against the doom of the Laclede, the old Abbey 
is to be revived from his death sleep, andre 
christened under a new name in May next— 
The Magnolia course, at Mobile, has been doing 
a huge losing business for two years, and at the 
last meeting, left the payment of the purses to 
the magnanimity of Wm. Cottrill, who furnished 
the amount out of his own pocket. The course 
at Patterson, New Jersey, has gone down for 
want of patronage, and lies buried—with Dr, 
Underwood set up asasort of dilapidated tomb 
stone, to indicate fallen greatness. 





The next Turf Congress will do nothing prob- 
ably, except adjourn sine die for want of a quo 
rum. The Club at Lexington, Ky., will ru 
on as usual. It is backed by a dozen or mor 
breeders, who are free from any connection 
with rounders who hippodrome all over the 
country like Satan, seeking whom they might 
devour. The public has been driven from the 
tracks by the conduct of the campaigners, and 
if several of the courses should be given up and 
abandoned altogether, the fault will be with the 
clubs, who have not only permitted disrepute 
ble characters to run their horses over the 
tracks, but have invited them to do so. 

“The more the merrier,” is an old saying, 
but it will not hold good in regard to race 
courses, for the fewer of them we have, the 
better it will be for the very few that are contin 
ued. Saratoga, Fordham (Jerome Park), 
will be vastly benefitted by the closing of the 
gates Of the bigger part of the tracks Weat of 
the Alleghanies. The occupation of the circuit 
riders would then be gone and the collusion of 
traveling stables be broken up. Good some 
times comes out of evil; and the chances ate, 
that racing will be placed on a better footing 
by the villainous operations of the “Ring,” 
which has killed off so many of the courses, 
that there is not room left for them to practice 
A discerning public has done what the clubs 
would not do. It has expelled the rounders 
from the tracks, by refusing to attend the race 








one-fourth? Jasper Hazen, Albany, N. ¥Y. 


meetings. For the want of patronage, the 
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clubs are forced to close up, and thus villany 
is thwarted for want of room to operate. This 
is, we consider, a great gain for the legitimate 
turf. It will bring fresh and untried horses 
together at Saratoga every season. These 
horses will be owned by gentlemen who raise 
stock for racing purposes, and they will be 
run on the “square” for all that is up. The 
public will then be induced to patronize the 
race course, and great crowds will assemble to 
witness the races. 

We care not how much men may _ prate 
against racing—there is nothing so exciting 
asarace, and every one will as surely become 
enlisted in its favor, as that he permits his eyes 
to behold the contest. 

Something of the old style is on the bill of 
fare for the Saratoga course this summer: Mr. 
Belmont has matched his Lexington filly against 
Mr. Travers’ Balrownie filly, called Intrigue, 
for $5,000. These fillies are two years old, 
and the distance to be madeis one mile. Other 
matches are spoken of as likely to be run on 
thesame day. When such men as Belinont 
and Travers match their horses against each 
other, 1am reminded of the days when the 
owners of Grey Eagle and Wagner, gave joy to 
the whole American people, by the celebrated 
contest between their horses over the Oakland 
course, at Louisville, in the fall of 1839. 

The Programme for the regular week at Sar- 
atoga, is decidedly the most interesting ever 
offered by any club in the country. There is 
another thing in connection with the turf events, 
that will make Saratoga the favorite racing 
ground in this country—it is the general attend- 
ance of the races by the great crowd of visitors, 
who go to this delightful summer resort to 
spend a month or more in festivity and gaiety. 
Everybody goes to see the horses run, and all 


enjoy the sport. No one there thinks of any- 
thing wrong by going to the Saratoga races. 
GossIPPER, 


+e 


THOROUGH-BRED HORSES. 

Eps. RuraAL Wortp: I would be glad to ask 
some information of your correspondent, ‘‘Gos- 
sipper,” in Nos. 5 and 6, about ‘Large Thor- 
ough-Bred Horses.”” He says ‘‘Bonnie Scotland 
** * ig sixteen hands high. He has recently 
been sold to a gentleman in Chicago.” I wish 
toknow if Bonnie Scotland is now owned in 
Chicago; and if so, by whom? I would be glad 
toknow the name of the horse owned by Hon. 
Bailey Peyton, that he speaks of, as ‘‘running 
42miles in 21 days,” &c., and the address of 
Hon, B. Peyton. I fully agree with your cor- 
respondent, that it would be infinitely better 
for the stock of the country, to breed to “large 
thorough-bred horses.” 

To my mind a large sized—say a sixteen- 
band—thorough-bred horse, is a better horse 
for all work, than any other breed on. earth. 
Horses of this kind, if trained for the saddle or 
harness, as roadsters, would soon surpass all 
others. 1f trained and bred with an eye to rapid 
trotting, they would soon outstrip all the fancy 
Morgans, and Black Hawks, and Hambletoni- 
niaus. I hold that all the superior qualities of 
these breeds, is owing, in a large measure, to 
the crosses of thorough-bred horses; and I be- 
lieve that a thorough-bred horse can do any- 
thing that a Aorse can do, better than any other 
ore. 

I would do all in my power to improve the 
orse stock of the country, and hence desire 
the information above asked, for the purpose of 





aiding in the introduction of such horses into 
this part of the State as much as I can, by 
breeding and otherwise. SuBscriBer. 


Repty.—Bonnie Scotland is now owned by 
David A. Gage, of Chicago, IIl., Proprietor of 
the Sherman House. 

The address of the Hon. Bailey Peyton, is 
Gallatin, Tenn, and the name of the horse allu- 
ded to, ‘‘ Rousseau,” by Commodore; he by 
Boston, and out of the dam of Revenue. Rous- 
seau’s dam was Nota Price, by Cost Johnson, 
by Boston. 


FAST WALKING HORSES. 

The best gait a horse has is, the fast walk. 
A slow walking horse is an abomination. Who 
has patience with such a horse? If you ride 
him or drive him, he exhausts your patience. 
If he is used to plow, or harrow, or go on the 
road, he mopes along at a snail’s pace. He 
does only about half the work of the rapid 
walker. If time is money, you make money, 
because you save time, by having a horse that 
walks fast. 

Breeders should pay attention to this matter. 
In selecting a stallion to breed from, by all 
means select one that can walk fast. A slow 
walking stallion will be likely to get slow walk- 
ing colts; while the stallion that has a long, 
rapid, spirited stride, will be likely to beget 
colts with a similar action. 

Then, there is a great deal in breeding to a 
horse with spirit and ambition. These cold- 
blooded horses will beget cold-blooded colts. 
The nearer you can approach the thorough- 
bred, even for obtaining a fast walker, the bet- 
ter. There is game there, and spirit, and en- 
durance, and stamina, and style. There are the 
neat, bony heads, the prominent eyes, the 
small ears, the capacious nostrils, the large 
lungs and chests, the well-developed muscles, 
the bones as dense as ivory. 

Even for walkers, then, get the nearest to 
thorough-bred possible, and the same for trot- 
ters, and of course the same for runners. You 
have, then, horses fit for any company, and for 
any purpose—to haul the plow, or buggy, or 
carriage, or to carry you upon their backs.— 
Breed large, fine mares, to thorough-bred horses, 
and you will get colts that you will not be 
ashamed to have your friends see. 


~ Answers to Correspondents. 


Cou. N. J. Couman: Can you tell me where I can 
get the pure California spring wheat, and its cost 
per bushel; the Early Rose potatoes, and cost per 
lb. 8. F. C., Coffey Co., Kans. 


Answer—We do not know where California spring 
wheat may be had. Good seed, we think, of the Rio 
Grande, can be had here for $1.75 per bush. See ad- 
vertisements of Early Rose potatoes in this number, 




















Eds. Rural World: I put oat straw on my straw- 
berries last fall. There were seeds with the straw, 
and they germinated and came up—the oats are 
about two inches high now. I want to know what to 
do with it? Which is the most profitable in cultiva- 
ting strawberries—to let them run, or keep the ran- 
ners cut off—can they be kept cutoff with Crawford’s 
Cultivator? Mrs. H. C. 

Answer—Cut the oats when high enough. In most 
cases it is best to cut off the runners. It is certain- 
ly so with Wilson’s Albany. The Crawford Cultiva- 








Eps. Rurat Wortp: I would like to get a little 
good Onion Seed, true to name (the Red Wethersfield). 
Please say where I can get it. Supscriper. 


Answer—Wm. Koenig & Co., of our city, who ad- 
vertise in our paper, have it for sale. Also see ad- 
vertisement of Rev. G. Miller, on page 110 this issue. 


Mr. Norman J. Corman: Is there any of the seed 
of the Encalyptus trees, or Acacia lophantha, of Aus- 
tralia, in the United States. They are said to be of 
a wonderful growth and adapted to our prairies.— 
Where can it be had, and how planted? E.D. 


Answer—The seed can be had of J. M. Thorburn 
& Co., Seed Dealers, 15 John St., New York City, at 
about 75 cents an ounce. We have no experience as 
to vegetating the seed, but would steep in warm wa- 
ter, and sow from Ist to 20th of April, and treat like 
the Locust. 


Con. N. J. Corman: Will you inform me of the 
mode of application necessary to obtain seeds from 
the Agricultural Department at Washington? H. 

Answer—Address the Commissioner of Agriculture 
direct. To obtain Reports, address your Representa- 
tive or Senator in Washington, or the Commissioner. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: I wish to know if hogs have 
the Thumps when they have the Cholera? Is the 
Thumps a distinct disease, or caused by other dis- 
eases. Hogs are dying here with the Thumps—or 
something else which makes them thump. D.C.D. 


Answer—Thumps and Cholera are two very dis- 
tinct diseases. Thumps correspond to the palpitation 
of the heart in human beings, and cholera affects the 
same parts in hogs as in the human species. Feed 
charcoal, sulphur and salt. 





Eps. Rurat Wortp: I wish to put out a wind- 
break and fence on the west of my orchard. How 
would it do to set out a row of American Larch, say 
about 30 inches apart? Would it make a hog-tight 
fence in four or five years by setting a stake or two 
between? J. W.B., Jackson Co., Mo. 


Answer—We doubt the propriety of combining the 
fence and windbreak—one good idea is enough at a 
time. We do not see that a good hog-proof fence can 
be made as indicated. The Locust will do with nails 
driven in it. We have seen the trees planted eight feet 
apart and plank nailed to them in the place of posts. 
A second row might be planted to help form the 
windbreak—but, why not plant a belt of evergreens 
at once? Norway spruce, White pine, cedar and 
other evergreens, can be used to much purpose in 
forming windbreaks—any, or all of them mixed, are 
good. We have seen Norway spruce so dense as to 
turn hogs; but whether it would do so, long, is not 
determined. Any one having facts to communicate, 
would confer a favor by so doing. 





A correspondent asks: “Can you give methe meth- 
od of making the seeds of the Red cedar germinate 
the first year?” 

AnsweR—We have placed in moist earth in a box, 
the seed as gathered in the fall or early winter; kept 
it on the north side of the house, till the ground was 
warm; planted the seed, and quite a large proportion 
came up. 

Cou. Corman: Which is the best early variety of 
strawberry; the best way to prepare the bed; the 
proper distance and time to transplant, and all neces- 


tary information in regard to cultivation of the plants? 
J. B. L., Barry, Mo. 


Answer—Wilson’s Albany is the most reliable 
here. Prepare thoroughly by deep plowing, so as to 
deepen and enrich the soil aad kill out weeds and 
seeds. If the subsequent culture is with the hoe— 
plant close, say in beds eighteen inches apart each 
way. If in field culture—in drills eighteen inch- 
es apart in the rows, and three feet between the rows. 
If in hills—about two-and-a-half feet apart each way. 
Plant as early in the season as possible. After-cul- 
ture—keep quite clean with hoe or cultivator. If for 
fruit alone—keep down the runners. The culture 
must be modified to suit the objects in view and cir- 





tor will answer well for that purpose. 





cumstances that constantly tend to change. 
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Preserving Half-hardy Plants Over 
Winter 


It is but comparatively few persons that can 
have the luxury of a greenhouse; for, while 
many more might do so than what does, there 
is but few that like to indulge in the expensive 
luxury. Yet, there are probably few that have 
a nice flower garden, or like to have a few flowers 
in summer, that would not like to keep sundry 
desirable decorative tlower and foliage plants 
over winter, if it could be done at no expense, 
and very little trouble. 

I will tell of a plan that I have adopted with 
good success, and therefore speak from experi- 
ence—which is worth a great deal more than 
theory or speculation: Having a roomy cellar, 
which should not be too dry and warm, nor too 
wet (mine is quite damp on the surface of dirt 
floor); if frost-proof, so much the better ; though 
if a few degrees of frost do get in, in coldest 
snaps, it willdono hurt. Procure a lot of nice 
clean saw-dust, and, if from dry lumber and 
too dry, moisten it evenly and equally all 
through, just enough to make it feel a little 
moist to the hand—but, by no means, wet; 
have a lot of this ready on your cellar floor, in 
the back part, or anywhere most out of the way, 
and, after you have allowed your plants to re- 
main out of doors as long as it is safe to keep 
them from destruction ; commence taking them 
up and stow away in winter quarters: many 
plants may be just lifted out of the ground, 
retaining as much of the soil about the roots as 
possible, and placed side by side on the cellar 
floor, and filled all around and up the stems 
or leaves a little way with this saw dust; others 
may be potted, and the pots plunged in over 
their rims in it. Tubers and bulbs and many 
other things may be buried entirely in it. In 
this condition they are to remain perfectly dor- 
mant through the winter: they will need no 
watering, the saw-dust keeping them in a uni- 
form, plump condition—no dying aad _ shrivel- 
ing—and, if cellar and saw-dust is right, no 
decay. No change need be made in cellar 
management—doors or windows may be thrown 
open in all mild weather, admitting all the 
light and air they will need, and need only be 
kept close in frosty or inclement weather. 

Plants that may be thus kept.—This plan is 
not intended to apply to very soft-wooded, suc- 
eulent plants, as Verbenas, Salvias, Coleus, and 
such plants as have no woody stem at all. But, 
there are many tender or half-hardy perennial 
plants for which it will answer well, and prove 
very desirable ; as, for instance, all the Cannas ; 
that magnificent summer decorative plant, the 
noble Pampas grass; also the pretty foliage 





plants, which are nearly, but not quite, hardy 
—the Farfugium grande, and probably the 
Bocconia cordata; also the splendid Tritomias, 
the Feather-grass, Penisetum longistilum, and 
many similar handsome decorative plants. Be- 
sides, I am satisfied that many other common 
plants, also, may thus be kept, such as the Scar- 
let and Rose Geraniums, Heliotrope, Lemon 
Verbena, Lanianas, Bouvardias, &c.— provided 
they are divested of foliage, and the softest part 
of the stem, and the hard woody parts only are 
left. Frost should be kept pretty much all 
out for these, however. 

Plants in cellars are generally kept too dry, 
so that they shrivel and perish ; or, too damp, 
and decay supervenes; but, plunged in saw- 
dust—which is the best material to preserve an 
even condition of moisture about the roots, 
and the atmosphere cool, without freezing— 
many kinds, and large quantities could be thus 
kept with exceeding small trouble and no 
further expense. 

Besides the above-enumerated plants—in a 
cellar that could command some light—very 
many beautiful half-hardy evergreens and flow- 
ering plants in pots and tubs, could be easily 
kept plunged in the saw-dust. Oleanders, 
Crape Myrtles, nice little plants of the Rhodo- 
dendron, the fancy Hollies, Araucarias, Ficus, 
and many such like plants—could be preserved 
over winter, to be plunged into the open ground 
in summer, to give variety and beauty to the 
flower garden; while tender roses, taken up 
carefully at the appreach of winter, and heeled 
into this material and place, would keep like a 
perfect charm. And, I farther believe that, for 
tubers of the Dahlia, Tuberose, Gladiolus bulbs, 
&c., there is no better way of preserving, than 
packing away in barrels or boxes of saw-dust, 
in the right condition, and placing them ina 
cellar free from frost and with a suitable degree 
of dryness. C. 8. 


APPLES; TREE PEDDLERS; &C. 

Never in the memory of man has there been 
so good a fall and winter, so far, on winter 
wheat, and for the cereals the coming season. 
For ninety days it has been raining and snow- 
ing with only brief intervals of let up: all this 
dampness has gone down. I anticipate a good 
corn year, and possibly we, of the great West, 
can furnish the denizens of the East with some 
cheap beef—an article unheard of for some years. 

Of the many apples before the people, the 
little Wine Sap should be held in high esteem. 
I recollect it in my school days being brought, 
by some of the boys, toOld Edgewood Academy, 
two miles from Richmond, Va., and there eaten 
with avidity. In that latitude it was a little 
more acid than in this, still it was considered 
an excellent sort. I have since found it far up 
into Iowa, standing like a lonely sentinel in 
some exposed prairie orchard, alive, yet sur- 
rounded by the dead trees of other and more 


tender varieties ; I have seen it up as far North 
as a fruit tree can live—up to that line marked 
by the hand of the Frost King, and saying in 
cold and icy tones, “thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” The Wine Sap is classed as a No. 
2 apple; if so, it is a first-class No.2: every 
orchard should have it, especially in an open 
prairie region. 











The ancients held that every person on ear} 
had a Guardian Angel in heaven. Even inoy 
times it is extensively believed. There are ty 
things Ishould like my Guardian Angel } 
deliver me from—the small pox and a try 
peddler. This itinerant vender has worked, 
power of mischief in the West, by dishonestly 
practicing on the credulity of our farmers, 4) 
men who follow the plow, or wield the pruning 
knife, should beware of this class of merchant 

The number of farmers is small who can tel 
a variety of fruit by its bark or contour, 4 
vender of trees and shrubs should be a mano 
integrity, besides having a knowledge of his 
business. Ifa Missourian wants his Jenetg, 
he wants it. Ifa Massachusetts man wantshij 
Baldwin, he will be satisfied with nothing ele, 
Year before last I-paid a peddler $1 apiece fy 
four-year old dwarf apples. The vender swor 
by Old Pomol. that they would bear the nex 
year. My wife and I have watched in vain fy 
apples; and, in the language of the immort 
Schiller, our crop was “Nix,” which, being inte. 
preted, means never a one. My traveling ow 
sery sold me Concord four-year old (?) at 7 
cents apiece; this fall I bought as good fron 
Maj. Bryant, of Wathena, for 10 cents per rod. 
Six-bit pear trees were the size of commn 
switches. 

Friends, take the advice of your fellow citize, 
who has been sold, boxed and delivered—hut 
for the last time! Buy your nursery stod 


from some responsible Western orchardist ani 
nurseryman. Patronize good home institution, 
that your hair be not prematurely grey; thi 
your end may be peaceful and happy: and you 
healthy. children will rise up and call yu 
blessed. T. Henswati. 
Troy, Doniphan Co., Kan. Jan, 9th, 1869. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Philadelphia Raspberry. 

This raspberry is undoubtedly the only ri 
variety that has been sufficiently tested in th 
West, that can be relied upon. Many of th 
much lauded varieties—some of which doer 
ceedingly well at the East, including the far 
ous Red or Hudson River Antwerp—will 10 
stand the test of our severe Western winten 
Succeeding as it does the Black Cap family” 
raspberries; lengthening out the raspberry st 
son a week or ten days; producing large crop 
of fruit in almost all situations; freedom froa 
throwing up an excessive quantity of sucker 
are all desirable qualities, that will make! 
the berry for the million. 

It was discovered about thirty years ago, bj 
Frederick Bedaker (then residing in the cously 
of Philadelphia, Pa.) growing in a wood ne 
his dwelling. He removed the plant to bi 
garden, and there cultivated it for about fillet 
years before distributing the plants. Thong 
not of the very highest flavor, its hardy s/ 
productive qualities render it, for the West, 
of the greatest acquisitions among our new,” 
newly introduced, fruits. ' 

The Clark raspberry is said, by some cull: 
vators at the East, to be equally hardy ther 
and of better flavor than the Philadelphia. | 
has not been well tested at the West. Wil 
some of our cultivators give us their experien 
with it? JoserH Ciark., Peevely, Mo. 
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Warsaw Horticultural Society. 


The December meeting of this association was held 
at Boscow’s Hallin Warsaw, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday Dec. 30. 

Election of officers being in order, the following 
were elected for the year 1869, viz: 

President—Asaph C. Hammond. 

Vice President—Charles C. Hoppe. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Thomas Gregg. 

PROGRAMME FoR 1869. 
January meeting, at Dr, Hay’s. Special subject—Soil. 
Essayist, Dr. Hay. 

February, at A. H. Worthen’s—Pruning—W. W. 
Chittenden. 

March, at Claus Albers’—Grafting—Gabrial Marlot. 

April, at J. F, Spitze’s—Tree Planting—Geo, B. 
Worthen. 

May, at Mr. Marlot’s—Birds as Friends or Enemies 
—Louis Stracke. 

June, at C. C. Hoppe’s—Insect Enemies—Wm. N. 
Grover. 

July, at Louis Stracke’s—Summer Culture—B. G. 
Grover. 

August, at President Hammond’s—Pear Cultiva- 
tion—A. C. Hammond. 

September, at Golden Bluff Vineyard—Varieties of 
Grapes—B. J. er. 

October, at Mr. Willis’—Varieties of Apples and 
Peaches—Secretary Gregg. 

November, at W. W. Chittenden’s—Orchard Cul- 
ture—Mr. Willis. 

December, at 
named. 

President Hammond placed on the table, samples of 
Apples, viz: Ladies’ Sweeting, White Winter Pear- 
main, Ben Davis, Winesap, Rome Beauty and Rawles’ 
Janet. 


The following annual address was delivered by 
President Hammond: 

“The Year and its Lessons” has been assigned me 
by this society as the subject of an address to-day. 
Let us, therefore, very briefly consider the successes 
and failures that have occurred during the year now 
so nearly numbered with the past, as well as the use- 
ful lessens they teach us. 

The spring opened with great promise of an abun- 
dantfruitcrop. Trees of all kinds being well supplied 
with fruit buds, which were generally in a healthy 
condition; but the warm weather of March brought 
them forward too rapidly ; and when, on the fourth of 
April, the mercury sank twelve degrees below the 
freezing point, almost the entire crop of apples, pears 
and cherries, was destroyed, and all the small fruits 
seriously injured—leaving only the grapes and peaches 
—and even these did not entirely escape. 

Our insect enemies have also come upon us like the 
plagues of Egypt. First the Cicada seriously injured 
our fruit trees in some localities. Next the Grasshop- 
pers stripped many of them of their foliage. Then a 
worm (which Mr. Walsh says he has never seen before) 
made its appearance upon the leaves of young or- 
chard and nursery trees, and about finished the work 
of defoliation. The Curculio has not only destroyed 
the entire crop of plums in this vicinity, but has this 
season for the first time, attacked our peaches and 
cherries. The birds have also been very numerous, 
appropriating most of the cherries, berries, and early 
apples, that survived the frost, and in some instances, 
destroying almost the entire product of a vineyard 
in a few days. 

Truly a chapter of disasters! but shall we yield to 
diseouragements and abandon our business, because 
diseases, insects and birds increase? The man who 
would become a fruit-grower, and has not sufficient 
energy to boldly meet and finally overcome, all these 
obstacles, has mistaken his calling, and had better 
turn his attention to some other pursuit. 

; He who would succeed as a horticulturist, must be 
inlove with his profession; he must adopt it as his 
business, and identify it with his life. He must be a 
close observer; possess an indomitable will and a 
large amount of patience and perseverance. He must 

&man who has learned to labor and to wait. Not 
to labor for a season—to-plant an orchard or vine- 
yard, and then sit down and wait with folded bands, 
expecting without further effort, to gain Pomona’s 
fairest treasures—but to labor constantly and earnest- 
rg in season and out of season, firmly believing that 
the reward will surely come. He should also under- 
stand something of the nature of the soil, its relations 
and conditions ; something of Geology, Entomology, 
Agricultural Chemistry, and Vegetable Physiology. 
In a word—something of the science of horticulture. 

In the present age, science is. called to the aid of 
every profession and made to do the bidding of man. 

ommerce once crept cautiously along the shore, or 
navigated the inland seas. Science gave her the 
compass and taught her to spread her wings and sail 





Subject and Essayist, not 


the mysterious power of fire and water, and now she 
defies the mighty force of wind and wave, and goes 
boldly forth to every sea and every clime, to civilize 
and enrich the earth. Great has been her triumph on 
the sea, but greater on the land. The locomotive 
flies along the shore faster than the ship across the 
deep ; and now the echo of its shrill whistle and the 
clatter of its iron hoofs, are heard not only amid the 
haunts of civilized men, but on the mystical plains of 
the great American desert, and amid the solitude of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
Though science has done so much for the commer- 
cial world, how little comparatively has it done for 
the farmer or horticulturist. True it has given us 
much valuable machinery, and taught us the import- 
ance of a better system ofculture. But how little do 
we know of the mysterious chemical influences that 
are ever at work in the great laboratory of nature to 
produce the luscious fruits we pluck and eat with so 
little thought; or of the peculiar structure of the trees 
and plants with which we daily come in contact; or 
the subtile influence of the soil on their growth and 
development. 
Wh» has yet discovered a sure preventive for the 
pear blight or peach and grape rot? Or a way to 
circumvent the hosts of insects that prey upon our 
fruit? or prevent the depredations of those sweet 
singers ef the grove, who sing to us their morning 
song, and delight us with their beautiful presence as 
they flit from tree to tree, and then in perfect wanton- 
ness destroy great quantities of our choicest fruit? 
Surely we have many important lessons yet to learn. 
It is a very prevalent idea that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to manage a farm or fruit plantation; 
while it really requires more brains to become a first- 
class farmer or horticulturist, than to. become a suc- 
cessful merchant, banker, or artizan. An ignorant, 
blundering man, may occasionally produce a crop of 
corn or wheat; but, in these days of innumerable in- 
sects and di , he cannot 1 in profitable 
fruit growing. And I venture the assertion, that the 
day is not far distant, when from these causes, the 
entire business will have to be given up to the profes- 
sional horticulturist. 
Perhaps a word in regard to the profits of fruit cul- 
ture, may not be out of place at this time. Will it pay? 
is a question often put to the practical fruit grower. 
Can I enjoy the poetry and pleasure the business 
affords, and at the same time make it pecuniarily profit- 
able? We answer, yes. Still it is our duty to warn 
the novice of the difficulties he may expect to encoun- 
ter—for in common with other avocations it has its 
perplexities. A few years ago a grape mania swept 
over the country, and hundreds of vineyards were 
planted in our own county. What is the result? 
Some were planted on uncongenial soil, others with 
tender or unhealthy varieties, while others have suf- 
fered from mis-management, so that all have not 
proved a success; yet most of them are yielding their 
owners a fair profit. 
A year or two later everybody was planting pears, 
and many of our fruit-growers predicted that the 
market would soon be glutted, and prices ruinously 
low. But we have seen that three-fourths of the trees 
planted have failed entirely, and one-half of the re- 
maining fourth are in an unhealthy condition. In 
view of these facts—is pear culture profitable? Most 
certainly to those that possess the requisite skill to 
make it a success. 
With peaches, plums, cherries, and all the small 
fruits, the majority will fail disastrously, while the 
few will make it enormously profitable. 
A large majority of those who engage in the busi- 
ness of fruit growing do so with more enthusiasm than 
wisdom. They do not stop toconsider what varieties 
or species are adapted to their soil or location; but 
plant largely of whatever they know or suppose to be 
of good quality, or that some friend may happen to 
recommend, without any regard to vigor, hardiness, 
or bearing qualities. 
No one would expect to succeed in any other busi- 
ness under similar management. Then why should 
they expect to be successful in fruit growing? I be- 
lieve it to be just as safe as any other business: but 
those who engage in it expecting to reap a golden 
harvest without an earnest persistent effort—will be 
sadly disappointed. 
Remarxs-—- “Line upon line—precept upon precept, 
here alittle and therealittle.” President Hammond’s 
address isa good one—and though the facts and 
suggestions, so appropriately made by Mr. H., have 
been stated in editorials and addresses, again and 
again, they will bear repeating. The great teacher 


Pestalotzy said, “itis only by everlasting repetition, 
that we can succeed to fasten truths upon the mind.” 
The good example of the Alton Horticultural Society 
seems also to influence the Warsaw Horticultural So- 





mostly seedling, and the fruit, as 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Meramec Horticultural Society, Mo. 

Evrexa, Mo., February 4th, 1869. 

The regular monthly meeting was held in the 
School House. President Bell in the chair. 

Mr. W. G. Goodale of Centralia, Ill., exhibited and 
explained a patent spring fruit crate, which was gen- 
erally well thought of by the members, for rough roads 
and long distances. 

The following articles were placed on the tables— 
By Wm. Harris: Jeneton and Pryor’s Red apples; 
very fine. By Mr. Nanson, Jenetons; fair. Vase of 
Viola Tricolor in fine order, and Red Cedar much 
stung by Locusts—by Gus. Pauls. Parsnipand Sal- 
sify, excellent, by Wm. Jacobs. Scions of a seedling 
apple, that has kept for two years, were presented to 
the members by Gus. Pauls. John S. Seymour pre- 
sented four different samples of Concord wine, and L. 
D. Votaw samples of Concord and Catawba. 

The growth of the parsnips exhibited, being re- 
marked upon, it was found, in growing, that there 
was not so much difference in the varieties of seed, as 
in the perfect nog of the soil by deepening 
and enriching. They demand deep, fine, rich and 
moist soil to attain perfection. 

Mr. Thomas had planted out trees, part in clover 
and part in a sweet potato lot. Those among the 
sweet potatoes were generally healthy and well grown 
—those among the clover were in a bad fix, three out 
of four being dead entirely. This shows that thorough 
culture is best. Wants to know, what is best to be 
done with those remaining? Some say to dig them 
up entirely; but it seems poor policy, because some 
died, to kill all the others. 

G. Pauls thinks there is much in the mutual adapt- 
ation of soil and varieties. Would like to hear this 
subject discussed. 

L. D. Votaw: The trees spoken of by Mr. Thomas 
have been poorly taken care of. They not only 
stand in clover sod; but cattle and hogs have been 
among them. I advise to keep the clover out of a 
young orchard for several years, at least till the trees 
are in bearing. As to letting hogs in the orchard, it 
is time enough for that when the trees get into bear- 
ing. Thorough culture is best for trees. I have 
strawberries in part of my young orchard; they have 
been well cultivated, and yet I think there is a great 
difference between the trees that have the strawberries 
and those that have corn, I like corn or potatoes 
among young trees—and perhaps clean culture with- 
out any crop is best in the end, 

Mr. Smizer: Sowing clover among young trees is 
objected to by Mr. Votaw; but, if the trees are cul- 
tivated for five or six feet round, will the clover be an 
injury? 

Mr. Votaw: I doubt if any one can tell the amount 
ofinjury. It is hardly safe to trust to the working 
round—it is very apt to be neglected. 

Wm. Brown thinks part of the fault of Mr. Thomas’ 
loss may be in the trees. I think we are all wrong 
in the method ef propagating by grafting on pieces 
of root. The old style of grafting on the whole root 
is best. 

Mr. Cross would advise Mr. Thomas to pull out his 
trees and throw them away. Get good trees near 
home; keep out the borers; cultivate well—and he 
will have good trees and good fruit. 

Mr. Thomas : Many of my trees are growing—have 
a hold on the ground: so I cannot see how it will 
pay for me to kill all the rest, because so many have 
died. 

Mr. Votaw: Where the roots are good and low 
buds pushing—it may do well to cut off the old stem 
and get an entirely fresh start. Much depends upon 
the preparation of the soil before planting. 

Mr. Thomas’ soil was poor before he planted at 
first, and then the putting down in clover finished 
the trees. There is no necessity for putting in clover 
or hogs until after the trees are ten years old. 

G. Pauls thinks there are two kinds of roots, per- 
forming two distinct functions; the tap-roots to seek 
moisture, and the surface roots to seek light, air and 
outriment. In grafting on pieces of root, you are apt 
to mis-place the roots, as to the work they have tv 
rform. 

Mr. Thomas: I think there is no safe rule to work 
by. Twenty years ago orchards and fruit were 
abundant. You could get a wagon-load of fruit any- 
where. Have had cider delivered at $2 a barrel and 
the grower find the barrel. Then, there was plenty 
of fruit and nobody wanted it—now, there is little or 
no fruit, and everybody wants it. 

J. 8. Seymour thinks that if the trees are worse, 
the fruit is better. There is no doubt that insects— 
especially Borers—are much worse now. 

H. C. Cross thinks that the increase in the number 
of orchards, has induced an increase in the pests. 
L. D. Votaw: The orchards twenty years ago were 
r. Thomas says, 





ciety. We wish them both abundant success. 
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Mr. Harris remarked—then there were no worms. 

Mr. Votaw: And there was no rust, because there 
was no wheat, 

The mode of the vegetation of the seed and devel. 
opment of the tree was shown. The benefits and 
evils of grafting on pieces, instead of whole roots, 
remarked upon; and the relation subsisting between 
the root and branch systems of the tree. 

It was resolved to continue the subject of the “Ap- 
ple” to the next meeting. 

The President appointed the next meeting at the 
School-house, Eureka, on the 4th March. 

Wu. Muir, Sec. 


oe 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 


This old society held its February meeting at the 
residence of Hon. J. J- Mitchell, and although the 
weather had promised very unfavorable a very large 
attendance was had. Atan early hour the session was 
called to order by President Starr. The special com- 
mittee on the suggestions contained in the President’s 
address made a report favoring the views contained 
in that interesting paper, and on motion a special com- 
mittee, consisting of E. A. Riehl, was appointed with 
instructions to obtain a suitable place in Alton, 
where fruits and flowers may be deposited from time 
to time by the members of this society, to remain on 
exhibition, so that all may havethe opportunity to see 
the more rare plants and fruits, and especially those 
which would otherwise decay in the interim between 
the regular monthly meetings. 

This is a very important action, and will meet a 
want long felt and fully appreciated by some of the 
society. 

Another matter of interest to all, and especially of 
importance for the future, is the proposition to estab- 
lish a Statistical department. After a full discussion, 
a special committee, consisting of Mr. H. G. McPike 
was selected, charged with gathering statistical hor- 
ticultural matter for the general use of the members, 


In the progress of the regular order of business, 
essays being called, Dr. E. 8. Hull read that portion 
of one in reference to Fruit Buds, and how affected by 
cold. He presented on the black-board a diagram of 
a bud, with its exteriorcells and interior central germ. 
He explained the various conditions of buds, and the 
cousequent effect of cold upon them ina given condi- 
tion, illustrating that the bud, where the exterior cells 
were punctured or bursted, the interior germ was not 
unfrequently damaged or killed. 


To obviate this condition, among other things the 
tree should not be permitted to over-fruit or grow 
over-grown sappy wood during the period of the for- 
mation of the fruit buds for the following year—the 
forces of the tree should be economized and equalized, 
and the tree should be cultivated to near the end of 
the season. 

The portion of the paper read proving so important, 
the whole paper will be published with the proceed- 
ings. 

A resolution was adopted requiring all subjects for 
discussion to be hereafter submitted in the form of a 
resolution. 

On motion the Secretary was allowed the sum of five 
dollars for each meeting. 

The subject of hot-beds was thoroughly developed 
in connection with the growth of the tomato. In the 
experience of the successful growers of the tomato— 
which are few—the net receipts per acre varied from 
$100 to $300 per acre. 

A special committee was authorized to purchase for 
the Society, to be distributed, a carefully-selected vari- 
ety of flower seeds. 


The subject of grafting the grape came up and the 
experience of many years would go to show that fall 
or very early spring grafting on old roots has proved 
a perfect success; this will prove very essential in 
renewing old vineyards with special varieties. 


The bost and hostess announced an entertainment 
in the dining-room, to which the society repaired as 
committee of the whole, and on the most careful ob- 
servation we failed to see much difference between the 
Special or Standing committees on this most irterest- 
ing occasion, whether the committee on culinary veg- 
etables, that on ornithology, or the one on wine, all 
seemed to expend the full experience of the past upon 
the bountiful present. 

The fact that the next meeting of the Grape Growers’ 
Association of the Mississippi Valley, will be held in 
this city next April, was announced, and steps prepar- 
atory were considered, 








Ohio has over 141,000 acres in orchards, 
which in 1867 yielded 9,404,000 bushels of apples, 
4,402,000 bushels of peaches, and 125,700 
bushels of pears, the whole valued at over 
$7,000,000. 


Vhe Vineyard. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
ON OZARK’S ARTICLE ON GRAPES. 

The main part of “Ozark’s” caustic and time- 
ly article on “‘the grape question,” as presented 
to us Westerners, by certain grape vine sellers 
through the medium of “respectable Eastern 
journals,” is just the thing for the times. His 
advice “to go slow with these Eastern grape 
excellencies,” and only test one or two of each 
at a time—meets my views exactly ; and I will 
also add—-all other horticultural wonders, wheth- 
er of Eastern or Western production; ever 
ready to commend whatever proves valuable, 
from whatever source we obtain it, but slow to 
invest Jarge sums till we know something of 
its merits in our own locality. Soil and cli- 
mate have so much to do with the success of 
varieties, ‘‘that it may lead to loss of money, 
and hope deferred,” if we purchase largely be- 
fore testing either Walter, Eumelan, Missou- 
ri Mammoth, Jucunda, or numerous other can- 
didates for public favor, of which we read un- 
doubtedly reliable statements, of perfect hardi- 
ness, great productiveness, unequalled beauty, 
delicious flavor, &c., &c.—all of which may or 
may not be true where the certificates were 
written. Far be it from me to discourage the 
introduction of new and improved varieties of 
fruit. I am even willing to expend liberally in 
testing and experimenting, firmly believing 
that great results are yet attainable; but, at the 
same time, I as firmly believe that horticultural 
progress has been seriously retarded by puffing 
into notoriety worthless varieties, by selfish and 
interested parties. 

But why “Ozark’s’” ungenerous allusion to 
the East, and his fervent prayer to save us trom 
their ‘‘bran-bread, Vineland and seedling 
grapes?” If he is not remarkably fond of such 
‘“‘wise men from the East” as Dr. Jona-Israel- 
la-Grant--he would do well to recollect that 
it has given us a Downing, a Thomas, a 
Hovey, a Wilder, a Barry and a host of other 
horticulturists not to be ashamed of. Can he 
spare the Concord grape or its originator — 
that veteran Eastern seedling grape experi- 
mentor, E. W. Bull, of Concord, Mass., who 
yet, in his old age, hopes to produce a still 
better variety? Would he not have Rogers 
and Boyden continue their experiments; if 
not for what they have done, yet for what we 
all hope they may still do? Please tell us 
“Ozark,” what connection exists between our 
subject, “‘bran-bread and Vineland ;” perhaps 
there may be something there that I don’t quite 
understand—give us light. 

If you will read Mrs. M. T. Daviess’ excel- 
lent article, next page to your own (Jan. 9, page 
26,) you will probably be convinced that even 
little things have much to do with the harmo- 
ny of a nation, as well as with a single family, 
and avoid all expressions calculated to awaken 
sectional strife and hatred, ever following the 
advice contained in Washington’s farewell ad- 
‘*‘ Let us all learn something from the 





dress £ 


experience of the past.” 
Yours, for truth and progress, 





WHEN TO CUT GRAPE POSTS. 

Eps. Rurat Worup: ‘‘Grape-Grower” asks; 
‘“‘When ought timber to be cut, that it will last 
longest?” Ihave cut black locust, oak, walnut, 
sugar trees and ash at allseasons of the year. | 
find that timber cut in August will last longer 
than when cut at any other time; timber cutin 
August will last longer in the ground than it will 
on the ground if cut in spring; I had almost said, 
if it was laid up off the ground. In setting posts 
or timber, always put the éop end down, the grain 
runs that way, and of course it will shed water 
better. Would roofs turn water if put on the 
reverse of what they are? Would a sheep’s 
wool turn rain if the wool hung up instead of 
down? Ofcourse not. Learn then from nature, 
and keep the grain of wood so that it will turn 
water off, instead of conduct it in. 

In putting on shingles or boards for a roof, 
see that the grain sheds down; and in planking up 
a building, with the plank endwise, put the grain 
down. Mr. “Grape-Grower” put your stakes 
with grain down, and if you cut timber in the 
spring, dar the end that goes in the ground by 
all means, or you will have your “grape sticks 
for wood the second year.” 

Never put your timber in the ground green, 
unlees you put it entirely under ground, in which 
case 1t would make no difference. F. L. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Norton’s Virginia and Cynthiana. 

To Mr. “S.”’—page 72, of Rural World: You 
seem to be desirous of coming to a final con- 
clusion on the Norton’s Virginia and Cynthiana 
question. As you mention my name, I will tell 
you, not what I guess, but what I positively 
know, touching that subject. 

The Cynthiana is as certainly to be distin- 
guished from the Norton, as the Louisiana is 
from the Rulander. Though the ordinary ob 
server may not be able to find out distinctive 
characteristics, either in the outward appearance 
of the shoots and leaves, or in the form, color 
or even taste of the fruit; while the fermenting 
process will reveal a very decisive and essential 
difference. As the Louisiana and Rulander, s0 
the Norton and Cynthiana are sub-species of 
the same family; which, to avoid pernicious 
confusion, ought not to be thrown together in 
the manner proposed by you. If you will ever 
attend a wine fair at Herman, or oblige me 
with your company at my rural homestead, 
you will be convinced of the error of all those 
who assert the identity of the two mentioned 
varieties. 

The Cynthiana wine, compared with the 
Norton’s juice, is less dark, of a rea-diamond 
lustre ; contains less of the astringent matter 
(taunin); less of the bitter, earthy taste: and has 
a peculiar and most refined flavor and bouquet— 
the fire or strength of both wines, being about 
the same. It is less than the Norton a medicite 
wine—atrue God-send to the amateurs of the 
purple nectar. 

Mr. Husmanun describes the Cynthiana cot 
rectly thus: Vine, a strong, vigorous, hardy 
grower; bunch and berry resembling Norton's 
Virginia—somewhat larger, and more juicy; 
makes an exquisite dark wine, more delicate 





B. N. McKinstry. 


Kankakee Co., Il. 


in aroma than Norton’s Virginia, which i 
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herwise much resembles; productive and 
ealthy; very valuable, but difficult to propa- 


- not deceive yourself, Mr. S., by thinking 
nat in your Norton vines, you have also the 
ynthians, and consequently the very best 
ape to gain the most delicious red wine as 
vet produced in this country. Nor, permit 
enders to deceive you: try to get the genuine 
ynthian® from some reliable vintner in our 
own State. Do it as soon as possible, other- 
ise you will be left behind with all the other 
identifiers. Freperick Mogenca. 


Femme, Osage, Mo. 





Grapes FoR Rats1ns.—Col. Colman: I am de- 
sirous, if possible, of obtaining a variety of 
grape suitable for making raisins. If you, or 
any of your readers, know of a variety suitable 
for that purpose, please answer through the 
Rural World. W. H. C., Hillsboro, Til. 


PRECOCITY OF THE SEASON. 

The present winter (since the one cold snap 
in the middle of Dec.) appears to have been an un- 
usually mild one, not only throughout this side 
of the American continent, but in Europe also; 
forthe papers tell us that the weather has been 
exceedingly mild in England, and the season is 
amonth in advance of the average. 

As a matter of record, we desire to state the 
following facts: Here in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Louis, the frog was heard Saturday, Feb. 
13th, and also to-day, the 14th, quite distinctly. 

The Scarlet Maple is now in full bloom ; the 
little crimson pistils of the hazel nut are ex- 
panded, and the catkins swelling and coloring 
ready for the fructification. The catkins ot the 
early willows, are of course expanded, and the lit- 
tle bees were seen, during several days of last 
week, to come home loaded. 

The Capsella bursapastoris was seen in full 
bloom several days ago, and the Blue bird has 
been here some time, and was last week singing 
delightfully. Buds are swelling generally; but 
we hope this kind of weather will not last much 
longer. C. 8., Feb. 14th, 1869. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 12TH. 

The aspects of the weather of this week, have been 
in keeping with that portion of this unprecedented 
winter that is already past. The first two days were 
rather cool, with a slight attempt at snow, and ending 
ina misting rain. On the 8th the rain fell in consid- 
erable amount and continued over twenty-four hours. 
The wind has been much in the South, with a rapidly 
rising temperature, touching the very high point 74° 
on the 12th. 

The flowers on the Red Elm and Beveridge Willow 
are quite conspicuous, and opening rapidly. The 
grass looks as fresh as in April, 

This winter goes very far to justify the opinions 
often expressed as to the character of the winters in 
this State sixty years ago. At that time, we have 
often been told, the boys ran about all winter without 
shoes; and the experience of the last twenty-five 


years, gave rise to the idea that the winters were be- 
coming much colder. This winter will go far to cre- 
ate implicit confidence in the veracity of these pio- 
neers, whose statements, as to the winters, were, of 
late years, received with many grains of allowance. 

Mean of the week, 46.°54. 

Maximum on 12th at 2 p. m., 74°. 

Minimum on 7th at 7 A. m., 28°. 














Range, 46°, 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

.We again call the attention of our readers to the 
Advertisement of the Western Murvat Lire Insv- 
RANCE Company. Having insured in the Western, 
and believing it to be safe, sound and reliable, and 
desiring that we, the people of the West, should at 
least divide our patronage between the Eastern and 
Western Companies, thereby retaining with us a por- 
tion of the money that belongs here—we commend to 
our readers the Western Mutua. “As we glance 
over its list of Officers and Trustees, we see many 
names that we recognize as among our most worthy cit- 
izens—persons who are known for honesty and integ- 
rity, and whose names alone bespeak for the Wesr- 
ERN Murua. a great success.” We believe the sys- 
tem of Life Insurance to be a worthy one, and that 
we are doing a good work if we influence any of our 
readers to get their lives insured. All our shrewd 
business men of the present day are availing them- 
selves of its benefits. Therich and the poor alike see 
in it their advantage. 


Catalogues Received. 

Connon’s nursery and greenhouse catalogue, Web- 
ster Groves, St. Louis county, Mo. 

Henry Michel’s descriptive catalogue of green- 
house, bedding and herbaceous plants, and flower 
seeds; office, 207 north 2d street, St. Louis. 

Hovey & Heffron, 57 State street, Chicago. Flow- 
er, vegetable and farm seeds and potatoes. 

W. H. Lyman, seedsman and florist, Leverett, Mass. 

Wn. 8. Little, descriptive catalogue of the Roch- 
ester Commercial Nurseries, East av. Rochester, N.Y. 

J.M. Thorburn & Co, 15John street, N.Y., annu- 
al wholesale list of vegetable, agricultural and flower 
seeds. 

Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 north 2d street, St. Louis, 
catalogue of agricultural implements and seeds. 

Dr. John E. Ennis & Co., Great Western Nursery, 
Lyons, Iowa. apple grafts, fruit trees, &c. 

B. M Watson, Plymouth, Mass., garden, flower 
and tree seeds. 

Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio, grape vines 
and small fruits. 


We are under obligations to Mr. N. G. Bishop, 
614 north Fifth street, for some fine specimens of the 
Rawles’ Janet and Limber Twig apples. Those wish- 
ing to buy, will find Mr. Bishop’s cellar replete with 
a good assortment of the varieties that keep until 
this season. 

















Toe Ory Oaxen Bucket.—This is another new 
publication—a neatlooking monthly of 50 pages, de- 
voted chiefly to the cause of Temperance, and is ev- 
idently destined to become the organ of the Temper- 
ance advocates of the West. It is also replete with 
choice miscellany. Published by Messrs. Cowen & 
Protzman, 16 Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John J. Steele, Esq., of Mexico, Mo., inquires 
where he can obtain a pair of Poland Chickens; al- 
so, a pair of Bantams (yellow). 

Those having them to sell, would do well to ad- 
dress him. 





Povutrry Wantev—Eds.. Rural, World: I 
would like to know where I can get any of the 
following breeds of poultry—Black Spanish, 
Houdons, or full blood Brahmas. Any of them 
would do on the farm, I think—though the 
Black Spanish have the preference. C. W. T, 

Madison Oo., Tl. 


Tue Minnesota Monraty, published by D. 
A. Robertson, Editor and Proprietor, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

This is a very neat magazine of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Domestic Economy and Social 
Improvement. It is octavo in form, printed 
on good paper, and well filled with excellent 
matter. Some of the articles in the number 
are truly valuable. It promises to be an en- 
tertaining worker in the cause of general en- 
lightenment. 





Wesr’s Grave Growers’ Ass’x, Perv, Nes.—The 
following are the officers of this Association :—Dr. J. 
F. Neal, President; D. 8S. Randal, Vice-President ; 
W.W. Randal, Treasurer; B. L. Easley, Secretary. 


Wasasse Co. (Iuu.) Aer. Socrery.—The following 
are the officers of this Society: Thos. Rigg, Presi- 
dent; James Calverly, Vice-President; M. J. Hab- 
berton, Secretary and Treasurer; A. 0. Edgar, Cor. 
Secretary; Andrew Stroup, Marshal. 

Trustees—John D. Dyer, Sam. Freeman, George 
Stultz, T. N. Armstrong, D. B. Turner. 


CRESYLIC AND CARBOLIC SOAPS. 
For some years past attempts have been made to 
employ that most powerful of known antiseptics 
“ Carbolic Acid” to destroy the lower forms of ingect 
and fungoid life that are so pernicious to animals, 
and all descriptions of vegetable life. But these at- 
tempts generally failed for lack of a proper medium 
through which to present the acid. After a series of 
experiments, however, combinations of the acid and 
soap were finally made, which have proved most val- 
uable to the farmer, the fruit grower, the stock raiser, 
and indeed to agriculturists generally. They are 
known as “Carbolic and Cresylic Soaps,” andthe 
different varieties are adapted to as many uses, some 
being designed to heal sores, galls, scratches, ulcers, 
scab, foot-rot, ete., on animals, and others to destroy 
vermin, such as aphides, bark-lice, slugs, caterpillars, 
curculios, and indeed the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden, the orchard, and the 
vineyard. They are designed not only to destroy 
insects that are on plants, but repel others from 
coming on them. For particulars regarding these 
soaps, apply to the “St. Louis Coal Tar Co., who 
will be happy to furnish Circulars on application. 


Vernon Co. (Mo,) Aor. Socurry.—The fol- 
lowing are the officers of this Society : Presi- 
dent, Harvey Karns. Secretary, John T. Birds- 
eye. Treasurer, L. D, Roberts. Directors, 
Thos. H. Austin, Albert Badger, R. G. Bryan, 
J. L. Nichols, Eaoch Yates. The Society pro- 
poses haviog a horsefair on April 7th, and the 
general fair on the 27th, 28th and 29th of Sept. 


NOTICE.’ *s*: *" 

On account of the great inerease in opt subscription 
list, which has been as gratifying as unexpected, the 
First and Srcorp numbers for Volume 22, are en- 
tirely exhausted. We endeavored to provide an 
abundant supply of numbers for any ordinary increase 
of our subscription hst; but we find we were many 
thousand numbers short, and we have been compel- 
led to add to our edition from week to week—and if 
this wonderful increase of new subscribers eontinugs, 

















there is no telling where we shall stop. 
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Mr. Reavis’ Pampntet.—Mr. L. U. Reavis has 
placed upon our table a copy of his long-talked-of 
pamphlet, entitled, “A Change of National Empire: 
or Arguments in favor of the Removal of the National 
Capitol from Washington City to the Mississippi 
Valley.” It contains 170 pages, and treats of the 
subject under eleven distinct heads, as follows: The 
New Republic—National 
growth and material power—The demand for the 


Old Government—The 


change—The geographical, the population, the com- 
mercial, the political and the conclusive arguments— 
special and local considerations, and what time. Mr. 
Reavis has written as an enthusiast, and has collated 
@ very interesting mass of matter bearing upon the 
topic, with arguments and deductions that exhaust 
the discussion on his side. Were the question simply 
one of location as an original act, instead of a removal, 
the facts and showing would be unanswerable. He 
has produced a work calculated to enhance the idea of 
the growing importance of St. Louis, and its future 
unmeasured capacity, which will inspire new pride 
and new energy into all who study it. It is illustrated 
by excellent maps, and will well repay attention. It 
is published by J. F. Torrey, Fifth street, opposite the 
Court House. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Tue AMERICAN GARDENER’S AssisTANt, by Thos. 
Bridgeman. 
Tue American Fruit Cunturist, by John J. 
Thomas. 
The above-named works are published by William 
Wood & Co., 61 Walker street, New York, and are for 
sale at the bookstore of Mr. Peter Smith, No. 821 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis. 


The first is a new edition of an old and good work, 
in a more convenient form than the former editions. 
In the vegetable department several new articles and 
implements are introduced—but we are sorry that 
there is not at least a supplement bringing up the 
fruits and flowers to the present time. Such -omis- 
sions at that of the Wilson’s Albany among straw- 
berries, and the Concqrd and Ives among grapes, 
show a great want as a reliable guide in all that 
pertains to the present state of things. 

The second work is a new edition of an invaluable 
work, brought up to the wants of the times. It is 
one of the most clear, simple, orderly and complete 
works on our fruits thatwe have. Practical men use 
this as a hand-book of fruits; and amateurs will find 
it amost reliable work. 








CABINET ORGANS. 

The success of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany, now the largest manufacturers of instruments 
ofthis class in the world, producing and finding a de- 
mand for an average of one hundred and twenty-five 
organs per week, illustrates what can be done by ener- 
getic and persevering pursuit of right principles in 
business. The following are what may be said to be 
Articles of their Constitution, kept always in view 
and never deviated from. 

1. Excellence in the manufactured article must 
never be sacrificed to economy and cost. The best, 
only and always. 

2. No degree of superiority shall be considered sat- 
isfactory as long as improvement is possible. 

3. The use of every valuable invention and real 
improvement must be obtained, at whatever cost. 

4. Productions to be sold at lowest possible prices; 
these to be prinied and offered to all alike, thus dealing 
fairly and impartially with the public. 

This Company have expended an immense amount 
in experiments for improvements, in which they have 
been greatly successful, developing, enlarging, im- 
proving and adding to the well known Melodeons of 
former times, until they have become the magnificent 
Mason & Hamurin Casinet Oraans of the present, to 
which was awarded the Paris Exposition Medal for 
superiority last year. 

ey have just introduced an important improve- 
ment, the Mason & Hamuin Imrrovep Vox Humana, 
a beautiful invention, which is said to be as great an 
advance upon the Vox Humana already used as the 
Cabinet Organ is upon the Melodeon. They also an- 
nounce important reduction in prices, offering their 
unequalled Organs at prices which are even less than 
those commonly demanded for inferior workmanship. 
This is the natural result of their greatly increased 
facilities for manufacture, and fixed rule to sell at 


do so, and only so. 


is the leaven that leavens the whole lump, and 
itis of the nature of that leaven. 


good training. I make it a rule to inquire in 
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and future of the man. Apparently Wicked y 
first, he will come back again to his first ins, 
ing. Our future is to be made up of the gy 
dren that now are, and that are to be. 4), 
direct them, so will be the nation, the Comm, 
nity, the individual. It will thus be seen iy 
the importance that leads all others ig 4, 
training of our children. 
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CAVERN UNDER ROCK ISLAM) 
From the Rock Island Argus, January 6, 





A COUNTRY HOME. 
0! give me a home in the country wide 
When the earth comes out as a blushing bride, 
With her buds and flowers, 
In the bright spring hours, 
Her bridal song ringing, from fresh-leaved trees 
And melody floats on the perfumed breeze. 


In summer, a seat in a shady nook, 

And close by the side of a cooling brook, 
Where the violet grows ; 

. Or the pale swamp rose, 

Fainting and sick, neath the sun’s searching beam 

Dips her fair petals in the cooling stream. 


O! give me a home in the country wide, 
In the golden days of the farmer’s pride, 
hen his barns are filled 
From the field he tilled, 
And he feels that his yearly task is done: 
Smiling at winter, he beckons him on, 


O! give me a home in the country wide, 
And a seat by the farmer’s wood fireside, 
Where the fire burns bright, 
On a frosty night, 


free— 
0! the farmer’s home, is the home for me. 





{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Importance of Early Instruction. 


that is, born and bred wicked. 
im penitent. 


bend from a course of virtue. 
practice it, and all from choice. Such men are 
safe; youcanrely uponthem. Whatever they 
may be thought of in the church ; outside of it, 
and in their dealings—they are considered 
Christians, and the men to rely upon. 
There is not a neighborhood, we are glad to 
say, but has some such men—who do good from 


a matter of choice. 
But, how was this brought about? 


By early training. The child was taught to 
This, therefore, is 1ts na- 
ture or pleasure. Whatever flashes of temper 
it may have, these amount to but little; the 
heart, the basis, is right—and a wrong commit- 
ted (in haste) would grieve, does grieve, and in 
every case. It must be rectified, and it is, in 
every, or nearly every, case. 

The child was so; and how can the man be 
otherwise? He grows from the germ thus 
started. He grows because this is the direction ; 
the life-blood which makes up the man. He 
may wander as far as he pleases—like the brook 
which is the fountain of the river, it is still 
part of its water, feeds the main stream, and 
names it. 

But a better figure is this: Our early training 


Iam safe in the child that I know has had a 





smallest profit. 


that direction, if I wish to know the character 


Where the talk, and the song, and the laugh are 


There are wicked men—by nature wicked— 
Such men.are 
hard to change; they generally go totheir graves 


Then, there are some men that you cannot 
They seek it, and 


We have the pleasure this evening of la 
fore our readers the result of one of the most 
ling and profoundly interesting sub 
expeditions ever attempted on this conting 
It is nothing less than an underground 

way under Rock Island—the present site of i, 
United States arsenal, and the discovery of, 
tiquarian relics ofthe rarest and most interestiy 
character. 
The entrance to a large cave—as our hoy 
readers are doubtless aware—is plainly visilj 
’| from the ferry landing, as well as other porticy 
of our city bordering on the river bank, ay 
although some ten feet in diameter at the » 
trance, it gradually diminishes in size until soy, 
25 feet are reached, when it is with difficulty thy 
@ person can effect-an entrance by crawliy 
through the aperture, but when once ait) 
through, there is no difficulty in standing ere 
Until the recent interesting discoveries we 
made by the enterprising explorers, representiy 
the scientific society, who are now sojourniy 
in our city, this cave has never been known to 
over 120 feet in depth, and has possessed nothix 
more than ordinary interest, except as hari 
been thought by the stern old Sac warrior, Bla 
Hawk, to have been the chosen abode ofth 
Great Spirit that presided over their destinie. 
But upon close examination at the terminus 
one of the darkest and most intricate recess, 
@ narrow cavity was discovered in the rock, ai 
by the aid of a torch forced into it, an interin 
apartment was found, upon entering which, th 
party were enabled to explore the subterranen 
passage tor a distance of nearly 1,000 feet. Th 
main passage is some six feet in width and abou 
nine in height, and is evidently a natural caven, 
though in several places there are evidences ii 
its having been widened, as chisel marks cank 
distinctly discovered on the walls—besides av- 
merous small recesses at regular intervals of fill 
feet which bear traces of having been hewn ou 
of the massive solid rock. 

The second corridor, leading from the mai 
one, is very extensive—containing six ponderous 
illars enwreathed with gorgeous decoration. 
eyond this 1s a shorter entrance in which is the 
entrance to the sanctum sanctorum, and which 
contains one of the grandest collections of ani 
quarian curiosities ever discovered on this cov- 
tinent. It contains a huge pedestal in the centre, 
constructed of solid copper, upon which is erectel 
a magnificent shrine, which, with its unigue 
inscription, denotes the antiquity of its devotees. 
Surrounding it are the colossal figures of the 
twelve worshippers in kneeling posture, ani 
quite contiguous to them is the symmetti 
though diminutive figure of an Indian maides, 
with a countenance of surpassing beauty, 0 
strongly marked features, indicative of de 
thought and wondering surprise, pointing wi 
one hand to the expressive word engraven up0t 
the wall—Sheo!—indicating thereby that the 
end of their race is at hand. Above them all 
on its projecting and crescent-shaped roof, att 
arranged in systematic precision, cross-bor 
arrows, and other weapons in warlike profusio? 
—reminding one of the ancient sons of Persist 
and Greece. 

The atmosphere in this apartment is almost 
unfit to sustain animal life, being damp, heavy 


be 











and very impure. The torches of the exploring 
party were several times extinguished, and the 
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rsons having the expedition in charge barely 
escaped suffocation. 


foursides. There are, in all, 21 small bas-reliefs, 


jnecription 76 lines in length. The whole is in 


a few days ago. One of the scenes represent 


of the white-winged presiding genius. Another 


and various kinds of monkeys. The ornaments 
delicately graven on the robes of the party, the 

af fringes, the bracelets and armlets, 
the elaborate curls of the hair and beard, are all 


entire. One of the chiefs stands very erect and that farmers use mostly the meats for home 
consumption that are highest. priced, and the 


carries in his arms an animal a a 
chamois upon his right arm, and in his Jeft 


At present the strictest vigilance is observed 
‘ at the cave—no persons being allowed to enter 
Immediately adjoining the room containing |it without permission from one or more of the 
these wonders, is an obelisk of solid brass—some | explorers, who are all, at present, the favored 
seven feet in height, beautifully sculptured on | guests of the Rodman H 
We congratulate the exploring party, and the 
and above, below and between them is carved an | scientific association they represent, for having, 
in defiance of the perils of the adventure. and 
the best state of preservation—scarcely a char-|the ruthless ravages of time, brought to light 
acter of the inscription is wanting, and the figures | these monuments of ancient grandeur and mag- 
are a8 Sharp and well defined as if executed 5 nificence; and our gratitude at being furnished 
.| for publication the details of researches so thril- 
js acircle of the ancient aborigines sitting in|ling and astounding in their character, is only 
council—with the all-potent pipe of peace per-jequalled by the absorbing interest which we 
forming its wonted circuit, while the fortunes of | feel confident ourreaders will experience in their 
war and peace are being discussed in the presence | perusal. 
During the interval of proceding further with 
ecene represented a royal chieftain followed by | their mvestigations, we understand it to be the 
his attendante—a prisoner is at his feet, while|intention of the party having the relics in their 
men are being introduced leading various ani-| possession to ship the movable portion of them 
mals and carrying ponderous cross-bows, jave-|at once to New York, if permission from the 
lins, and other weapons. The animals repre-|War Department for their removal can be ob- 
sented are the elephant, polar bear, lion, stag, | tained. 





Mutton, the Cheapest and Healthiest 
Meat. 
Eps. Rurat Wortp: I often wonder why itis 


vals, by halving or dividing it among them- 
selves, and thus all have healthy and cheap 
meat? Or, if there be such as object to having 
meats slaughtered any other time than cold 
weather, why can’t they pickle, or “corn,” or 
dry it, as other meats are done? Nowit occurs 
to me that almost every farmer might save a 
considerable item im this way in money, and 
lose no enjoyment in the way of his eating 
either; but, on the other hand, gain in both 
instances. H. B. 


—<> 
Tay Morner.—Young man! thy mother is 
thy bestearthly friend. The world may willingly 
do you many wrongs—thy mother never. The 
world may persecute you while living, and 
when dead, plant the ivy and the nightshade 
of slander upon your grassless grave—but thy 
mother will love and cherish you while living; 
and, if she survives you, will weep for you when 
dead, such tears as none but a mother knows 
how to weep. Love thy mother. 








ScHoot or JourNaLism.—Since we have 


schools for the benefit of inciprent lawyers, doc- 
tors and clergymen, why should we not havea 
school for editors? Journalism has become as 
distinct and important a profession as either 


hand a branch bearing fine flowers. Around|most costly in their production. Pork is the|law, medicine, or divinity, and men need to be 


his temples are a fillet adorned in front with @| principal and frequently the sole dependence 
rosette. One of the other characters, in a trag-| f4, the family’s yearly meat provision. At the 
same time, pork almost invariably commands 
in the right, while on his head is worn a rounded |the highest price per pound of any other do- 
cap, at the base of which isa horn, The gar-|mestic meat that enters into human consump- 
ments of both consist of a robe falling from the tion ; and, to make the hog command this high 
price, which he brings, he must live at the 
and tastefully decorated with embroideries and | “fountain head” and get the best that the farm 
fringes, whilst the hair and beard are arranged | produces. 
= pow na ee ee grain fields while he is attaining his growth, 

1’. and then be “topped out” with about 15 bushels 
of corn; so, when a nice and exact calculation 
After proceeding farther the party reached ajis made, of the amount that his porkship has 


large room with a high arched roof, in which} consumed, it will be perceived that pork is the 
were the entrances to many other chambers.— - 
most costly meat made onafarm. Next after 


ical attitude, holds a square vessel, resembling 
a basket, in his left hand, and a drawn dagger 


shoulders to the ankle, and a short tunic under- 
neath, descending to the knee, and are richly 


bones faithfully, though somewhat too strongly 


marked. 


This contained the crowning gem of the won- 


ders—nothing less than a huge sarcophagus of| pork, beef enters most largely into the yearly 
copper, nine feet long and three feet in width, |supply of farmers’ fare. This is less costly, but 
money —neee. within _ without, with | .¢j}) relatively very dear meat at present prices. 
re aw eee eee Oe eee | Mutton is by many odds cheaper, but is seldom, 


funeral procession and ceremonies relating to]’ 
the deceased chieftain, with emblems and other |! 
devices. The lid was partially removed, and|i 
revealed a quantity of bones and javelins. 


ment, and a few feet below the level of the floor, 


is the arched entrance to an unexplored cham-|Sheep and cattle than he can purchase. 


ber, approached by a narrow passage-way down 


through a hideous stone stairway. The party, would net from 40 to 60 pounds of meat, have 
only brought from $2 to $3 from shearing time 


characters it bears the significant inscription, till winter ; in addition to the meat, they would 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter in,” an ad-lyield from 5 to 10 pounds of tallow, which 


after repeated efforts to effect an entrance, were 
obliged to abandon it. In plainly defined Indian 


carefully and thoroughly educated for it. The 
ability to edit a newspaper is entirely distinct 


He must have the run of clover and 


I f th luded f thi ‘ commend it. Leta stock buyer come around, 
n one of the secluded corners of this apart} 144 the chances are that he will find more 


from the ability to write a leading article, and 
the possession of the one, by no means implies 
the possession of the other. An editor can 
become a master of the duties of his profession 
only by long experience ; just as a lawyer can 
acquire a thorough knowledge of practice only 
by practice. Nevertheless, the law-school is of 
great benefit in teaching the student the rudi- 
ments, not only of law, but of practice; and 
a school of journalism could at least instruct 
the student in the true theory of editorial duty. 


Precisely how such a school should be conduc- 
ted it would be very difficult to say, but there is 
manifestly not only room, but a real demand 
for it. We have an abundance of good news- 
paper writers, but a paucity of skillful editors. 
—NewS York World. 


—_—_—_——__>-_ 22 ——__—___—__ 
The Housatonic (Mass.) Agricultural Society 


has voted to offer a premium for the best exhi- 
bition of velocipedes. 


Fine white sewing silk is said to be on exhib- 


f ever seen on farmers’ tables ; and, aside from| ition in Helena, Arkansas, made from cocoons 
ts cheapness, its wholesomeness ought to re-| raised in Philipscounty. . 


For several years past, fat mutton sheep that 


There is much more injury done by admitting 


Visitors into the rooms of invalids than is gen- 
erally supposed. Keep your sick people cheer- 


ful but quiet. 





Foop anp Drink ror THE Sick.—Be careful 
to have everything you use very sweet and clean, 
as the sense of taste and smell are very sensitive 
in sickness. Never cook articles for the sick 
over a smoke or blaze, as it will thus impart a 


monition which, while it tended only to excite is worth 10 cents a pound. ‘The average value smoky taste. When the mixture is thick, stir 


and increase the curiosity of the explorers, was 
wisely heeded. 


pons, and the jewel ornaments with which their 
persons were adorned, though principally of 


nius and scientific attainments of the pest 
order, The luxury and refinement ofan enlight- 


mysterious images and devices, rather than the 
wretchedness, ignorance and superstitions of a 
semi-barbarous race, as eminent authors of the 
present age have surmised our country, previous 
4 wr by Columbus, to have been inhab- 

ed by. 





of the pelt and tallow has been about $1, bringing 


The knowledge of this ancient and interesting|the meat down to 2} to 34 cents per pound.— 
race does not seem by any means to have been| This is the meat that most farmers sell first, and 
confined to statuary and sculpture. Their wea-| 472 most anxious to get rid of. ° During the peri- 
od referred to, beef has ranged from 6 to 9 cents 
copper, are, in some instances, finished with}and pork from 7 to 12 cents per pound, thus 
goldand silver, and carved in the most exquisite | showing a difference greatly in favor of mutton. 
manner conceivable, indicating mechanical ge- Now, would it not be better economy, to con- 


sume as much as possible of the lowest-priced 
ened civilization are clearly delineated in these | and healthiest meat produced on the farm, and 


dispose of the high-priced and unhealthy meat? 

But few persons refuse to partake of mutton, 
while most do of pork. Why can’t two or more 
neighbors, during the hot weather of summer, 


often to prevent burning. Be very careful in 
putting in seasoning not to put in too much, as 
it is easy to add but not to subtract. Always 
have a clean towel, a clean handkerchief, and a 
clean waiter, when you present food or drink to 
the sick. 


ee ee 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many 
other new vegetables, I continue make the raising of 
New and Rare Varieties a Speciality. 

I raise on my three seed farms, 


Over 100 Varieties of Seed, 


Including all the sTANDARD sorts, and IMPORT many 


CHOICE KINDS from England and France. 
Catalogue gratis to all. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 





so arrange as to have mutton at suitable inter- 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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New Seedling Potatoes. 
THREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, not To 
BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER CATALOGUE, will be found 
engraved and fully described in my new Seed Cata- 
logue. Sent Gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. — 


AGENTS WANTED in every town to sell the Cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and Reapers — Lightest 
Draft and most durable machines made. Send for 
Circular. CurpreR Mower AnD REAPER Co., 12 Cliff 
St., New York. 

DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
SPECIALTY.—Oures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. Bytheinventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Organic Vibrator tor Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10c for ‘freatise on Deafness, Catarrh and Scro- 
fula, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


$3 Wonder. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only TureEe DotiArs. Simple, practical and dura- 
ble. 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. 
An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect 
order on receipt of price, $8. Address InpustRY 
Sewine Macaine Co., Manchester, N.H. 


100 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS sent on receipt 
of 10c. Address N.Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wall St. 


PREMIUM Chester White PIGS, 


Bred entirely from imported stock. Also, Cotswold 
and Leicester Sheep, and a variety of choice Fowls. 
Send stamp fer circular and price to McCRORY & 
SLACK, Marysville, Union Co, 0. feb20-5t 
FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 

I desire to sell my farm in Jefferson County, Mo.— 
There are about 110 acres, nearly all under new tence; 
about 70 acres under cultivation. There are between 
7 and 8 acres of Concord and Virginia grape vines, 4 
years old; an abundance of apples for two or three 
families; about 200 bearing peach trees and plums; 
70 young pear trees; a young peach orchard; about 
20,000 peach trees in nursery; 3 acres of bearing 
strawberries, &e. One good double log-house, which 
is weather-boarded, situated on the south end of the 
tract, with out-houses, &c. One new 1} story frame 
house 16x24, with “L” 12x14, containing 6 fine rooms, 
a good cellar, 16x24x7; 2 large cisterns; also a large 
framie barn, 26x40, 18 feet posts; frame hog pen, with 
corn crib attached; chicken-house and other neces- 
saries; out-houses; ‘plenty ot springs for stock, &., 
on north end of place. Will take $4600 for it. Was 
offered twice that amount in Oct. 1867—but must sell 
now. Terms—half cash; the balance such terms as 
will suit purchaser. The farm is 2} miles south-west 
of Bailey’s Station—a goodridge road. Bailey’s Sta- 
tion is on the I.M.R.R., 35 miles south of St. Louis. 

For further particulars apply to Capt. Wm. WaLk- 
ER, on the premises, or to Col. N. J. Colman, Editor 
of the “Rural World,” St. Louis. feb20-tf 





























Novelties in VEGETABLE ‘Seeds. 
BY MAIL. 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, per packet, 50 cts. 
Mammoth White Wax Pole Beans, per quart, $1.00; 
per packet, 25 cts. 





Algiers Black Wax Pole Beans, per quart, $1.00;/. 


per packet, 25 cts. 

Giant Red Wax Pole Béans, per quart, $1.00; per 
packet, 25 cts. 

Blue Podded Runner Beans, per quart, $1.00; per 
packet, 25 cts. 

Yellow Podded Runner Beans of New Jersey, per 

: packet, 25 cts. 

Trimble’s Sweet Corn—finest raised, per quart, 50 cts; 
per packet, 10 cts. 

Striped Leaved Corn Salad, per oz., 50 cts. 

Black Pekin Egg Plant, per packet, 10 cts. 

Green Thibet Egg Plant, per packet, 10 cts. 

Large Perpignan Lettuce, per oz., 40 cts. 

Carter’s First Crop Peas, very earliest in cultivation, 
per quart, 70 cts. 

McLean’s Little Gem Peas, the finest dwarf, per 
quart, 85 cts. 

Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod Peas, per quart, $1.50. 

Mammoth Chili Squash, very large, per packet, 25 c. 

For other rare and choice Vegetable Secds, see our 

Vegetable Seed Catalogue for 1869, which we mail 

free to tte 

. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 John Street, New York. 
feb20-2t 


Makes the elastic chain stitch, and adapted for | —— 





New Varieties of Hybrid Gladiolus 
As well as the older sorts, 
JAPAN LILIES, LILIUM AURATUM, 
JACOBEAN LILIES, &C. 
See our Flower Seed Catalogue for 1869. 
Orders from the Trade solicited for GLADIOLUS 
in large quantities. 
J. M. THORBURN & Cv., 
15 John Street, New York. 


feb20-2t 
Yew L.L DIOS 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


At wholesale and retail, by J. B. MATTHEWS, 
Jordan’s Grove P.O., Ills. 
Correspondence invited. 


Orange Hedge 


feb20-2t 
PLANTS by the thousand, 
one hundred thousand, or 
million. Address, 
WESLEY YOUNG, Lock Box 218, 
Bloomington, Ills. 








feb20- ot 


~ ‘NEW AND FRESH. 
A BOOK THAT 1S REALLY USEFUL. 
‘The American 


FRUIT CULTURIST 


Containing Practical Directions for 
The Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees in 
the Nursery, Orchard and Garden. 


By JOHN J. THOMAS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Illustrated with Four Hundred and Eighty 
Accurate Figures. 
In one handsome volume of over 500 pages, and 
strongly and neatly bound in extra muslin. 


Price, $3. 

We have read hundreds of criticisms on this book, 
and they unanimously pronounce it the most thor- 
ough, practical and comprehensive work publish- 
ed. The engravings are not copies of old cuts from 
other books, butare mainly original with the author. 





A Standard. 


No Book has superseded 


THE AMERICAN 


GARDENERS ASSISTANT, 


Containing —— Practical Directions for ae? 
Cultivation of 


Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit Trees, 
and Grape Vines. 


By Thomas Bridgeman. 


GARDENER, SEEDSMAN AND FLonrist. 


A new, stereotyped edition, revised, enlarged and 
illustrated. In one beautiful volume of over 500 pages, 
handsomely bound in extra muslin, full gilt back. 


Price, $2.50. 


Ja Both of the above valuable books are sent by 
mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, on receipt of the price affix- 
ed, by the publishers of this paper, or by 


WM. WOOD & CO. Publishers, 
New York. 


For Sale by Booksellers all over the United States. 
feb20-3t 








We have on hand a splendid lot of 


1-year old Concord Grape Vines, 


At $35 per 1000. 


Osage Orange Plants, 


At $2.50 per 1000. 


Apple Root Grafts, 


At $7 per 1000. Address, 
JOHN RIORDAN 3 00., Bloomington, Ill. 


feb: 20-3t 
ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
Jr Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN §. TUPPER, 








‘FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE! 


Peach Trees, 12 varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, No.1, $100 per M, 
Coneord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 

Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 per, 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9; and Kirtland, 
$10 per M. Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred, 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per M. and 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our trees, vingy 
and plants are well rooted. HANFORD & (0, 
feb20-8t Bristol, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


HARRISON POTATOES. 
$2.50 per bushel; $6 per barrel, 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


1 Ib. 75 cts; 3 lbs. $2; 4 lbs. $2.50. Sent by mail, 


post-paid. 
J. M. BEECHER, 
feb20-tf Newport, Franklin Co., Mo, 


SEED SWEET POTATOES 
For sale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO, 
feb20-8t Alton, Il. 


NOVELTIES in FLOWER SEEDS. 


For all the New anp Rare FiLower SEeps—ses 
our Frower Seep CaTaLogue for 1869, which we 
mail free to applicants. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 








feh20-2t 


Clarke and Philadelphia Raspberry 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberry. Plants of 
first quality at reduced rates. Second size, $20 per 
1000. Agents Wanted. MAHLON MOON, 
mar6—4t Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 

The subscriber cffers fur sale, his well-improved 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washington 
County, Mo.—6 acres in vineyard, 15 acres orchard, 
2 frame houses, etc. etc. Will be sold cheap and on 
easy terms. For further particulars, apply to 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., Mo, 
or to N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo, 
jan30-3m 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Catalogues of Choice FLower Szeps and 
SPRING BULBS, 
Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 


207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











feb13tf 





SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR: 
32 PAGES, of Plain Directions for Planting 

and Cultivating, for FAMILY as well as market garden, 

and marketing all Small Fruits. Written from 20 

years’ experience, and gives all the information of the 

large and more costly works so as to put new begin- 
ners on equal footing with old fruit-growers. We 
have hundreds of testimonials of which the following 
from Rev. H. W. Beecher is a sample: “Your diree- 
tions for growing Strawberries and Raspberries are 
the best I have ever seen Price 10 cents. Whole- 
sale and retail lists of o ts sent by mail free on 
application. Address, MU RDY & JOHNSTON, Pal- 


myra, N. Y., or PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, 
Indiana. ja 23-lam t April. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS 


From Forest and Transplanted, 

We will furnish the following varieties from forest6 
to12inches: Balsam Fir, American Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American Arbor 
Vite; also American Larch, Sugat Maple Seedling and 
Mountain Ash. Send for Circular. 

§. L. KEITH, Palatine, Cook Co., Il. 

ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 
EVERYBODY HIS OWN PAINTER 
AND PAPER HANGER, by a Practical House 
Painter. Contains instructions for mixing and using 
all shades of colors, so that farmers and others of or- 
dinary intelligence can execute a very respectable 
job—Painting their own houses, barns, fences, wagons 
and farm machinery. This work contains a large 
number of valuable recipes on this'subject, and should 
be in the hands of every farmerand mechanic. Has 
colored chart. Will send a copy by mail for 75 cents 
prepaid by enclosing this amount to address of C. 











dec] 9eowtf Brighton, Iowa. 


Murtretoprt, 612 North 5th St., St. Louis. feb6-dteow 
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For Sale—Fruit & Farming Lands. 


About 1,500 acres of land on the railroad line from 
St. Louis to Belmont, in St. Francois County, Mo., 
well located as to stations. A large portion of the 
finest quality for fruit growing, and the balance 
good farming land. There are numerous excellent 
springs and some good timber on the tract; about 
400 acres under fence, aud a large amount of land 
cleared for planting. There is planted in orchard 
about 150 peach trees, and about 50 apple trees, and 
in beds over 600 strawberry plants. In nursery are 
the vines grown from 50,000 grape cuttings, mostly 
Concord; 3,000 budded peach trees, and a lot of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes. Of buildings, there is a 
good dwelling house with six rooms (beside several 
log houses on the tract); a new frame barn with a 
jarge cellar and stables andernekth, and a large cis- 
tern at the end; and sheds and a log bart in yard.— 
Situated within two miles of DeLassus city, to which 
station the cars are now running. The lands will 
be sold in parcels or in one body at low figures, to- 
gether with stock, tools, etc. For farther particulars 
apply to G. W. KENT, Farmington, St. Francois Co. 
Mo. Feb. Ist, 1869. feb13tf 


STARK APPLE. 


The ONLY Stock of 2 and 3 year old trees is to be 
obtained at the 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


3 year old trees, $6 per doz; $40 per 100. 2 year old 

trees, $4 per dozen, $25 per 100. 1 year old trees, 

$3 per dozen; $15 per 100. 

Grimes’ Golden and Fourth of July, 
2 year old trees, $3 per dozen; $20 per 100. 


ta No Scions for Sale. pq 
A good assortment of other stock. 


Spring Catalogue of Bedding and Greenhouse plants 
now ready, and mailed to all applicants. 


R. G. Hanrorp, 


feb13—-4t Columbus, Ohio. 


-OSMGE ORANGE SEED, 


Fresh and Pure, direct from the growers. For sale 
by WM. KOENIG & CO., 
207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden 
ES YD s. 


J Descriptive Catalovues sent free of postage. 
feb13-2t 


















snort CUI. 
Le SST INTHE Nae 


. CHARLES ‘ 
(Sexo For Gincyiar.) Menon aim 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Send for Circular, &c., to Meriden, Conn. 
feb13-8t 


FRUIT BOXES. 


Cash orders for the Hatock, the Lock, and the 
Octacos Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 
filled by C. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 

Tilinois. 








feb13-13t 


a Our Chesnut Stallion, 

. CHAMPIO JR.” 

Kd CHAmPron—he by ALMACK—by Mamprino—by 
MporteD Messencer—dam thorough-bred mare— 

. IS FOR SALE. 

Heis five years old, sixteen hands high; sound in 
all respects ; kind, in and out of harness; is a rich 
“hesnut, beautiful form, fine action, and in all partic. 
ulars one of the best stock horses in the West. 


x Curls! Curls! 
SAMPLES 
; RSENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 
free to any address. The Curtique will curl the 
straightest hair on the first application (without in- 
jury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 

Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 

feb13-13t Ohio. 


WANTED—Agents tor 
OUR FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


In both Enevisa and German. A thoroughly relia- 
ble guide; written in plain language, with a table of 
symptoms, to facilitate the detection of disease ; em- 
bracing the ALLopataic, Homogzorataic, Hypro- 
PATHIC, Ectectic and Hersat modes of treatment. 

An octavo volume of over 500 closely printed pages 
—price $2.50. 

The most popular and rapidly selling book in the 
market. Agents are reporting upwards of 100 sub- 
seribers per week. One just reports 128, and another 
132 for last week. Another reports 240 for the last 
two weeks. Send for Circulars and learn full partic- 





ulars. Address, 
J. S. GOODMAN & CO., 
Publishers, § Custom House Place, 
feb13-2t Chicago, Ills. 





WANTED--A NURSERYMAN, 


Who thoroughly understands the propagation of Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, and Flowering plants. I will fur- 
nish everything necessary to carry on the business, 
and give bim a profitable interest for a number of 
years. The nursery has been established for 15 years, 
has an extended and favorable reputation, with a 
good trade already established. For particulars, ap- 
ply toW. C. TUCKER, Columbus, Miss. feb13—4t 


“WATERLOO.” 


Now owned by Dr. Henderson is offered for sale on 
fair terms. Waterloo is by [mp. Yorkshire and out 
of Topaz by Imp. Glencoe. He is a beautiful horse, 
and is credited with the best race of four mile heats 
ever run in Kentucky. Lodi, who made the great 
Norfolk run, the fastest race ever ran in America, is 
full brother to Waterloo. For particulars address, 
feb13-2t J. C. KAY, St. Louis, Mo. 











Guns, Revolvers, &c. 

Double Barrel Shot Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot 
Guns, Men and Boye, $3.50 to $20. Musket Shot 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 
size, $12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all 
sizes, $5 to $20. Waytep—Second-hand Army or 
Navy Rifles, Carbines, Revolvers, &c. For priced 
Catalogue, send stamp to the Great Western Gun 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Liberal Discount to Agents, 


Dealers or Clubs. Terms, C. 0, D. 
PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


‘The Parlor Favorite.’ 


The immense demand for this popular instrament, 
has induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, 





mendations, &c., mailed free on application 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


HOW SHALL WE 
PAINT OUR HOUSES? 
READY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING 
Exteriors of Country and City Houses. 

These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw 
Linseed Oil to make them ready foruse. The list in- 
cludes forty shades and tints, comprising all the colors 
suitable for exterior painting. In durability and per- 
manency of color they will be found superior in every 
respect to pure White Lead, while they cost (consider- 
ing the quantity required) only about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free 
by mail. Be sure you get the genuine “ RAILROAD” 
Colors, every package of which bears our full name, 
in addition to our copy-righted title, ‘Rartroap 
Parts anv Rartroap Coors.’ None are reliable 
which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our WarRanteD 
PerrectLy Pure Compination Warre Leap, which 
for economy and durability is the best in market. For 
sale by ALL Paint Deavers throughout the country, 
or MASURY & WHITON, 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 

Manufacturers of White Lead, Zine and Painters’ 

Fine Colors. ; 

N. B.—“ How Shall we Paint.” A popular treatise 
on the art of House Painting, &c., by John W. Masury. 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ing. Cloth. 84 pages. 40 cts. Either of the above 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST 


AND PENN. FARM JOURNAL. 
DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Economy. 
PUBLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 

J. M. & G. D. KUESTER, EDITORS. 
ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF PracTICAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Terms :—$1 00 per annum; Ten Copies, $7 50. 
pear Advertising, 25 cents per line {or each insertion. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
THIS MONTHLY should be in the 


hands of every family who would know how to live well 
and rear healthful and beautiful children. The Scien- 
tifie American says: “The Heraup or Hears is a 
journal which contains more sensible articles on sub- 
jects of a practical moral bearing than are to be found 
in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” 
$2 a year; 20 cents a number. We give an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine, worth $55 for 30 subscribers and $60: 
or the American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, worth 
$100, for 60 subscribers and $120. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

No. 15 Laight 8t., New York. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS. Send for particulars 
of “BEST’S IMPROVED Fruit Tree and Vine 
Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test 
will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted inevery County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EVERY MAN his own PRINTER. 
WITH one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, 
thus saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 
ing full infcrmation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
Speci- 














DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





and we are consequently enabled to offer them at 
much lower rates than are charged for similar in- 
struments by other makers. Inquire of resident dea- 
lers or send for our illustrated catalogue and price 
list. Address, GEO. M. GUILD & CO., 

Pranororte Manur’rs, Boston, Mass 


EARLY ROSE POTAT 
» Va, 


: Bs QO, 
American and foreign Spring Wheats Barley, 


Corn, Clover Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best 


Fodder Cutter. Send for the Exrpermmentat Farmu 
JouRNAL, only 20 cents. Address, GEO. A. DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





Agents Wanted---right work, good pay. 
Sample 10c., retails at 30c. B. GEHR, Shiremantown, 
Penn. 

cured by Bates’ Appliances. 
STAMMERING For enuttive ceeatiets 
address. Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y. ed) 
A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
The French ‘treat Sensation; novelty; cheapness; du- 
rability; in highly polished case; metallic tongues; 
brilliant in tone, of the best constraction, with the 
most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. Ejeat 
Sevect Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Gaaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No. 1 size, 8 airs, $1. No. 2, 16 
airs, $2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent Free by mail 
on receipt of theamount. Address, PAUL & PAUL, 
No. 4 NewChambers St. N.Y. All parties who can con- 








Address, for further particulars, box 2484, P. 0. 
feb13—4t St. Louis. 


GRAY’S PATENT BRICK CHI 


Send for circular to Wasnineron iron Works, ew- 
burgh, N.Y. Sole Manufacturers for the United States 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


Those having frieuds afflicted are earnestly solicited 
to send for a Circular Letter of References and Tes- 
timonials, which will convince the most skeptical of 
the curability of the disease. Address, Van Buren 
Lockxrow, M.D., 36 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED! WANTED! 


AGENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 
for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest article sold can be exchanged for a Sil- 
ver-plated Five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon exchange list. Com- 
missions to Agents larger than ever, Send for Cireu- 
lar. 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 








veniently send Postoflice orders, are requested todo so. 





136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WORLD MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Or New york. 


Paid up Capital, . ° $200,000 
Accumulated Assets, ° e $500,000 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
MUTUAL PREMIUMS Lower than those of a Major- 
ity of the Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States. 
NON-PARTICIPATING PREMIUMS Lower than 
those charged by any Company in the World. 
DIVIDENDS Increase annually after two years, 
with the age of the Policy. 
LOSSES Paid in Thirty Days after due notice and 
proof of Death. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed in the Payment of 
Premiums. 
OFFICERS. 
Geo. L. WituarD, President. 
0. H. Gorpon, Vice President. 
8. J. Bestor, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
James H. Prentice, 
Rufus R. Graves, 
H. Messenger, 
Alex. V. Blake, 
George L. Nichvls, 
James S. Noyes, 
John W. Frothingham, 
William C. Fowler, 
William C. Sheldon, 
Samuel B. Caldwell, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Norman S. Bentley, 
Lewis B. Loder, 
William P. Prentice, 
John T. B. Maxwell, 
James H. Frothingham, 


A. A. Low, 
Isaac H. Frothingham, 
Samuel Willets, 
George L. Willard, 
Oliver H. Gordon, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, 
S. B. Chittenden, 
George F. Thomas, 
Peter C. Cornell, 
John Halsey, 
Hon. William Kelly, 
Ezra P. Prentice, 
Effingham Townsend, 
William §S. Tisdale, 
Thomas T. Buckley, 
Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Henry A. Swift, Hon. Stephen Taber, 
Joseph A. Sprague, Benjamin Hicks, 
\S-Good Agents wanted at all important points, 
E. H. E. JAMESON, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
General Agent for Missouri and Kansas. 
sep19-16t 


MOUND CITY 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital, - - $150,000 00 


OFFICERS: 
James B. Eaps, President. 
A. H. Buckner, Vice-President. 
Wri1ram H. Jennines, Secretary. 
Cuaries G. McHarron, General Agent. 
Wiiiram Haren, Medical Officer 
W. W. Grissom, Consulting Physician. 
Joun P. Tuompson, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


James B. Eads, A. H. Buckner, 

James H. Lucas, 8. A. Hatch, James Givens, 

Chas. McLaran, A. M. Britton, Wm. H. Jennings. 

This Company Issues Policies on each of the 
Sollowing Plans: 


“Ordinary Life,” with continued Annual Payments, 








Sam’l McCartney, 


Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Fifteen Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Twenty Annual Payments. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES WITH CONTINUED 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS: 
Endowment Policies with continued Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 


Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Fifteen Aunual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Twenty Annual Payments. 


All Policies are on the Non-Forfeitable plan. Div- 


idends declared on the “Contribution Plan.” 


C. G. McHATTON, Gen’l Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Reliable and energetic men 
wanted to represent the Company in different sections 
of the country. Apply personally or by letter to 


JOHN C. BULL, State Agent for Missouri, 
Nos. 316 & 318 North Third St. 


FRUIT TREES, &C., AT 
wrolesatie. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


OF THE 


Saint Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Offer to Dealers and Large Planters, the coming 
Spring, in part as follows: 

50,000 Apple Trees, 2 and 3 years, 4} to 7 feet, nicely 
headed, straight, stocky trees, good assortment, 
$125 per M. 

20,000 Apple trees, 3 to 5 feet, 2 years old; mostly 
branched, thrifty, well-rooted, nice trees—just the 
kind for distant transportation, or to getan orchard 
cheap $75 per M. 

10,000 Peach, 4 to 6 feet; excellent assortment, $100 
per M. 

3,000 Cherry, Dukes and Merellos, fine trees, $25 to 
$40 per 100. 

2,000 Chickasaw Plum, strong, 2 and 3 yrs, $25 per 100. 

3,000 Budded Plum, 3 to 5 feet branched, $35 per 100. 

1,000 Apricots, 4 vars. 2 years, 6 to 8 feet, $30 per 100. 

- 1 and 2 years, 3 to 5 feet, $25 per 100. 

500 Nectarines, 2 years, 6 to 8 feet, $30 per $100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant, extra, 1 year, $30 per M. 

2,000 Gooseberry, 4 years, bearing, $8 100, $60 M. 

5,000 “ 1 year, $5 per 100; $40 per M. 

10,000 Lawton Blackberry, $30 per M. 

Also, Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, Missouri Mammoth, 

20,000 Green Prolific Strawberry, $5 per M. 

10,000 Asparagus, 2 years, $8 per M. 

And a general assortment of 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
5 
GRAPE VINES. 
Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 
ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand. 
Also, DAnLIAS, GREENHOUSE annd other Beppine 
Plants, Rosxs, Gladiolus, &c. Catalogues free to all 
applicants. Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
febl3tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fruit Trees for the Million. 
1000 Apple Trees—100 rare and beautiful nursery 
grown Evergreens, and a general assortment of 
Small Fruits, can be had by any farmer in 
the West, for $15.00—no humbug. Send stamp for 
Circular. Dr. JOHN E. ENNIS & CO., 
jan23-5t Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Harrison, $2 per bushel; Earty York, $1.50; 


Also, 6,000 Evergreens, all sizes. 


Address, GEO. M. DEWEY, 
Jan30-8t Keytesville, Mo. 


Raspberries & Blackberries 


Being largely engaged in growing Small Fruits 
forthe St. Louis market, I am able to offer unusual 
inducements to those wishing to plant—and particu- 
larly to those who wish to plant the Truz Mrami 
Raspberry and the Lawton Blackberry—the best 
varieties for market and family purposes. 

I offer plants of the Miami Raspberry, grown from 
one year old plants (much the best), for $8 per 1000. 
The Lawton Blackberry I will sell at $18 per 1009. 
The Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, at $6 per 1000. 

For reliability, I refer to the Hon. Norman J. Col- 
man, of St. Louis, Mo. Address, 

THEODORE KNEEDLER, 
jan 30-4t Collinsville, Ill. 
A MYSTERY--ANY PERSON 
sending us their address with 25 cents enclosed, will 
receive by mail the name and carte-de-visite of their 
future wifeor husband. Norris & Co., 52 John St. 
jan30-10t New York. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Arua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


COTSWOLD EWES. 


As I am this spring importing a lot from England. 
I will sell 30 yearlings and two year olds, that I had 
reserved for breeding. They are now showing in 
lamb to a first-class buck imported from England 
last fall. If one person takes the lot or 15, I will de- 
liver in St. Louisor Chicago. As they will be getting 
heavy, the middle of March is as late as they will 
do to move. Ww. Mitier,Jr., Atha P.O., C. W. 


























Sept 26] ST. LOUIS,"MO. 





feb13-2t 





Western Agricultural Depot and 


Seed Store. « 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207 North Second St., above Pine,® 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
General Agents for 


John Deere’s 





DHHRES 
Genuine Moline Plows, 


Deere’s Walking Corn Cultivator, 
The Celebrated 


BUCKEYE 


REAPER AND MOWER; 
(The head and ~~ and Mowe 


Brown’s Improved Corn Planter, 

McSherry’s Grain Drill, 
&C. &C. 

Agricultural Implements, Farm and Garden 


SHEDS. 


eon 


Wa WANTED Every Farmer 


To send for our Descriptive Circulars—mailed 
Free toall Applicants. 
Jan23 
Grape Plants and Wood. 
A splendid lot of Norton’s Virginia layers; also, Ives, 
Hartford Prolific, Concord and Rogers’ No. 1. 
and Wood at low rates. Address, 
Dr. C. W. SPALDING, 

President Cliff Cave Wine Company, 

St. Louis or Kirkwood, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


How to double the value of land and the profits » 
stock; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustw 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability and energy. Send for a Cireuls 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 

jan23—3a. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLI( 
COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 


For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insecls 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 
Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will also destry 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improv 
the quality of the wool. 3 

Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 
Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Will destroy vermin on animals and protect thea 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete, 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAk 


BOLIC ACID, Etc. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS C0al 
TAR CO,, 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo 
jan30-6m 


feb13-4t 
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cough, Cold, or Sore Throat. 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 
SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 

° A TO CONTINUE, 

WAU fy Irritation of the Lungs, a per- 

move manent Throat Affection, or 
- an Incurable Lung Disease 

Is OFTEN THE RESULT. 


gue Brown's 
ey Bronchial Troches, 


Havinga direct influence to the parts, give imme- 
» relief. 
pr Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 


sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
ROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


lfnd Trocues useful in clearing the voice when 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
oat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
»TROCHES are recommended and prescribed by 
ysicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
nthroughoutthe country. Being an article of true 
it,and having PRoveD their efficacy by a test of 
ny years, each year finds them in new localities in 
ious parts of the world, and the Trocaes are uni- 
sally pronounced better than other articles. 

Detain only “Brown’s BRoncHiAL Trocues,” and 


not take any of the WoRTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
y be offered. 


Dec, 26-4m. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





GRAPE VINES. 
ehave a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
ing of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
ginia, &c., which we guarantee to be inferior to 
¢,and equaled by very few sent out by other parties. 
¢ List now ready and sent to ell applicants free. 
ddress, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 


oet3-6m.08 

REWARD in Beautiful 
500.00 Presents have been 
jourAgents in all parts of the Union, and we would 
totheLadies that for ONE DOLLAR we are sell 
Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, 
biture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, 
ce, Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge 
Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 
@ Circulars sont free to any address. 
.B,Shun al) houses in this line with flaming adver- 
wents, asthey deceive you with long schedules 
promises, which they have nut the power or will to 
ll, Yours, very truly, WYETH &CO., 
), Box 2931. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
t.17-6m. 





BB. B. BOOTHS 
Tobacco Sheep Wash. 


Tobacco juice has long been used as a remedy ‘for 
the skin diseases of sheep. 


E. B. Booth’s Tobacco Sheep Wash 


Isa combination of the extract of tobacco and other 
healing remedies, and it can be safely recommended 
as an infallible cure for all skin diseases of animals: 
and especially for that disease so destructive to sheep, 
commonly known as the Scab. The “Wash” has been 
extensively used by sheep raisers in the Western 
States with the most satisfactory results. I append 
a letter from unquestionable authority as to the effi- 
cacy of the “Wash.” 
Sr. Louis, Feb. 9, 1868. 

Mr. E, B. Boorn—Dear Sir: From my own exam- 
ination, and from being familiar with the ingredients 
ofyour Tobacco Sheep Wash, I cheerfully recommend 
it to both farmers and sheep growers, particularly the 
latter. Having been long and extensively engaged 
in buying wool and manufacturing woolen goods, it 
is natural that I should have a high appreciation of 
your valuable discovery—and I insist that all wool 
growers should keep on hand a supply of your Wash, 
which they will find a sure cure for the Scab and 
other skin diseases, which cause depreciation in the 
value of wool and great destruction to sheep. Wish- 
ing you success, I remain yours respectfully, 

S. Tuorp, Presdent St. Louis Woollen Mfg. Co. 

PRICES—Kegs, 10 gallons, $8. Half barrels, 20 
gallons, $14. Barrels, 40 gallons, $20. 
One barrel of this Wash diluted with water, as per 
instructions on each barrel, will serve to dip 400 to 
500 sheep. 
I also manufacture a TOBACCO SOAP, which 
partakes largely of the same ingredients of which the 
Sheep Wash is made. It is excellent for cleansing 
the wool and producing a healthful condition of the 
skin. Price 15 cents per lb. Parties wishing a sup- 
ply, will order through tho house of J. W. BOOTH 
& SONS, 602 & 604 North Setond St., Saint Louis, 

0. feb6—4t 








— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
rey ere, male and female, to intro- 
NE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
eo ee, ——— This Machine 
» quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider & most superior manner.’ Price 
only an Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $. for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” ‘very second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
come without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
3 rf month and expenses, or a commission fro 
twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
S CAUTION. Do not be & 
-—Do not imposed upon by other parties palmin 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name Somer. 


. Ours is the o genuine and really practical chea; 
machine hE YG . of 


Fr mont! 
ce the G. 
FAMILY 


— To Sell 
A ic INC MACHINE. 
The si 
ever invented. wil en oC snd pent Melting Maqning 


lucements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





the 





MIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


toffer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
» Grant Boar, the winner of 1st prize at thejate 
Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
iiferent States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
i pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
yto serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


(0U WANT MARTHA! 


"ry Grape-Grower wants it, as the Best, Most 
mible and Reliable Waite Wine anp TABLE 
tt, yet introduced to the American people. In 
Way as Perfectly Hardy, Healthy, Productive 
Vigorous in Growth as the Concord, from which 
‘Seedling. It is, however, more refined and del- 
in flavor, and ripens about 10 days earlier. It 
eet, Rich and Sprightly, and will occupy even a 
Position among White Grapes than the Con- 
holds among black ones. Also, Splendid one 
‘o-year Vines of Concord, Hartford, Ives, Del- 
Weehawken, Salem, Rogers’ and Allen’s Hy- 
lon, &e. Send stamps for Illustrated De- 
Wve Catalogue of over 50 Varieties of Grapes and 
Fruits, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
hal Delaware, Ohio. 








Comstock & Glidden SPADER 


itute for the plow in preparing the ground for 
@ only successful thing of the kind in the 





ja93t febSt 


To Whom It May Concern. 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, of 
all the Leading Varieties For Sate CneAPER THAN 
Ever Berore Orrerep. Also Root Cuttings, Cur- 
rant and Goosberry Bushes, Grape Vines, Asparagus 
Roots and Early Rose Potatoes, all Warranted Gen- 
uine and of the Best Quality. Persons wishing to 
plant any of the above, would do well to send for a 
List of Our Low Pricgs previous to purchasing else- 
where. Correspondence Solicited, and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. CHAS. COLLINS, 

ja 16-10t} Moorestown, N. J. 


FOR SALE LOW—AN ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE 
POWER, with Wood Saw attached; in good condition. 
Apply at this office. feb6-3t 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitw, White Pine, Spruce and 
Hemlock, 6 to 12 inches high, at $5 per 1000; 
10,000, or over, at $4 per M. Packing free. 
APPLE SEED, of prime quality, 
At $9 per bushel. JAMES A. ROOT, 
feb6-3t Skaneateles, N.Y. 


ONION SEED. 50 lbs. Wethersfield 


Red and Yellow Danvers, raised and cleaned with 
care, by the undersigned, last summer, and warranted 
to be FRESH and GENUINE. Address, 











HARRISON SEED POTATOES 


For sale by E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
at $2.50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


Fresh Garden, Flower and 


Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 


PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 

A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per Ib., 
5 Ibs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade lists. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 
Plymouth, Mass. Established 1842. 


Jan 9-3m 
Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


. OF ALL SIZES. 
= Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Ce., 
augli—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


FRUIT TREES! _ 


Send fora CataLocus of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&e.,&c. Address, STARK, BARNETT & CO., 

Oct 3-6m] Louisiana, Mo. 


APPLE GRAFTS. 


All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 
Sample and List; will besold verylow. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr. JNO. E. ENNIS & CO. 
Jan2-3m] Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues turnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Obio. : 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 
J. H. PICKRELL. 
“Wl 
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1869. Wm.H. LYMAN’S 1869. 
Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEE 8 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descr p- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds d 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 

“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 
colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, dc. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to all others, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half theactual cost. 
Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMM CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 
Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 


Veterinary Hssay. 


Now Ready—‘‘PRIZE ESSAY, on 
PURGATIVE AGENTS TO THE HORSE.” 
Price 25 cents. May be obtained from the author, 
T. K, QUICKFALL, V.8., 
Veterinary Surgeon, Lexington, Ky, 
N.B.—Address, without delay, te secure a copy, as 
it is no “catch-penny”—it will repay the reader well. 














4 For circulars, address, Epw. P. Auuis & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


feb6-4t Rev. G@. MILLER, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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INSURE YOUR LIFE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME COMPANY. 


WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE—North-west Corner of Fourth and Washington Avenue, 
SAINT LOuUIS, MO. 











over $175,000.00. 


OFFICERS. 
BENJ. LYNDS, Presipenr; E, D. JONES, Treasurer; 


J. B. THOMPSON, Vice-PresipEnt ; ROBT.J. HILL, M. D., Mev. Examiner; 


E. B. HARPER, Secretary; R. C. ARENDT, Acruary. 
G. V. HOLLIDAY, General Agent. 


Assets, 








BOARD OF' DIRHCTORS: 
LaFayette Wilson, Theodore Salorgne, 
J.D. Bruner, Jacob Frank, 
J. H. Chambers, Philip Gruner, 

P. J. Teasdale. 


Benj. Lynde, 

J. B. Thompson, 
Jobn F. Grandy, 
E. B. Harper, 





es 


Board of Trustees. 


Thos. B. Nixon, Norton Newcomb, Jr., 


Theo. Salorgne, 
Conrad Andrews, 


Lafayette Wilson, 
Rev. John H. Luther, 
Hon. N. J. Colman, 
Rey. A. A. Kendrick, 
Hon. Warren Currier, 
J. B. Thompson, 
Jno. F. Grandy, 

J. D. Bruner, 

Jacob Frank, 

Philip Gruner, 

Dr. Jno. Conzelman, 
E. B. Harper, 

R. J. Hill, M. D., 
Alex. Smeathers, 

O. P. Saylor, 

Geo. F. Lewis, 

Edwin Scott, 

L. M. Griswold, 
Simon Popper, 

J. L. Isaacs, 





Philip Cantieny, 
Wm. Bailey, 

L. L. Warren, 
Ernest Witte, 

F. Barklage, 

F. W. Blanke, 

J. H. Chambers, 
P. J. Teasdale, 

C. G. Richardson, 
Jno Manchester, 
H. W. Gausman, 
Col. Jas. R. Findley, 
Chas. Moder, 
Chas. Frantz, 

T. G. Kirwin, 
Jno. King, 

A. Shields, 

W. Crosland, 

G. R. Spannagel, 
Geo. Clifford, 





S. H. Frame, 
Henry Dearsley, 
Jas. Black, 

F, A. Hutchinson, 
H. F. Alien, 

E. K. Moss, 
Lewis Bernero, 
Jas. Hogan, 
Jas. E. Crawford, 
E. M. Sloan, 
Geo. Burke, 
Isaac Hahn, 

A. Snodgrass, 
Jas. A. Lynch, 
Wn. E. Shide, 
A. P. Miller. 
Jno. Maguire, 
Benj. Lynds, 





ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKER, 


Orrice or THE RuRAL WoRLD AnD Vacity Bj 
Feb 

Weather quite cold, but pleasant. Th Ty 
sales, among others, show the- range of hy 
to-day : ak 

Firour—Firm; business light. Sales: ~ 
choice at mill, $10 50; 200 XXX, $8 75; ’ 

6 25@6 50. S94 

Rye Frour—There is a light movem@igy 
brands at $6 50@7; country neglected 
$6 25@6 50. ' | 

Wueat—Spring opened active and firms, 
dull, and about 2c easier for buyers. Salegeits 
fancy (for seed) $1 50; 2,175 sks choice Noma gy 
153 sks prime do $1 34. 

Winter—Ordinary choice easy for buyers; 
scarce and stiff; medium still neglected; low», 
scarce and wanted, at shade advanced offers fo 
sized lots on outside account. Sales: White—j 
prime, $1 65; 52 sks choice, $1 90; 74 sks fanoy, 
204. Red—129 sks choice, $1 90; 38 sks prime,§i 

Corn—Sales: In bulk—l1 car yellow, in EB. & 
60}c; 2 do and white, delivered, 64c; mixed yj 
300 sks 72}. 

Oars—Aside from fancy black, suitable for 
the market was dulland lower. Sales: 100 sks 
74c; 150 do, 73}¢; 313 sks (choice) white, 68¢, 

Bar.teEy—Sales 125 sks choice Minnesota, at 

Ryre—Sales 37 sks at $1 30; 22 at $1 32. 

BuckwHeEat—Sale 9 bbls at $1 05. 

Hay—No strictly choice here. Market shor 
weak on common. Loose—1l car prime at $4 
40 poor to do at $23@25 delivered, . Tight-4 
good and prime at $21@22 50 delivered. 

Hemp—Some 80 bales were received to-day—in 
some of the new crop. No sales had transpiredy 
the close of "Change, 

Tosacco—For the offerings (new green lugs ai 
fillers) the demand was active and prices firm: 
ths: Stems, 25@50c; scraps, $2@3 50; new p 
lugs, $4 50@6; unsound and common, old do, Hi 
sound fillers do, $8@9 50; dark factory, drieia 
pers, $9@11; light colored do, $11@13; 
bright fillers, $313@16. 

Onrons—Sale 6 bbls silver skins at $6 50, 

Hives—Slow, with brisk demand for Westen 
flint, 234@24c; dry salt, 19@2lo; green do, li 
1l#e. 

Woo.t—Very firm, but little offering. We 
Tub-washed, 53@54c; do and picked, 54@5bq 
washed, 37@45c; unwashed, 27@33c. 

Szzp—We quote flax at $2 25. Sale 50 sk 
$3—a large advance; in demand. 20 sks ti 
(resales) at $3 40—each including sks. 

Eeas—Inactive at 15@17c, shipper’s cout 
re-counted. 

Burrer—Roll neglected. Packed (choice) i 
better request, yet trade is almost at a stand. 
quote: Inferior and common packed, 23@2¢@ 
medium to choice do, 29@33e to 34@37e 
lections 1@2c higher; roll plenty, and Me! fu. 
regular at 23@28c for low to fair, and 20@% 
prime to choice; extra wrapped do, 34@35e, 

Povuttry—With cool weather, more inquily 
developed, but there was nothing of consequent 
fered. We quote chickens at $3 50@4 50 8 
and turkeys at 16@18c # th. Sales of liver 
chickens at $5; 21 doz turkeys at $18; do 
at $8. 

Svear—Excited ; held 2@3c over quotation: 
ba, ® tb, 12@13}c; Porto Rico, 134@M4is5 
arara, 15@ Ldfe ; Lopisiana, 123@15e. 





St. Louis Live Stock Market 
CatrLe—Receipts have been only modersls 
the market has been very quiet. 
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TUR WASTERN MUTUAL ISSURS POLIOIRS [ssi me 


Upon all the most popular and approved plans. It gives the larg-| confined to local supplies. 

est LIBERTY to TRAVEL, and makes all its Policies NON-FORFEIT- | , 294% Oterings have beon vory lights smi 
ING. It agrees to pay its LIFE POLICIES at the age of EIGHT Y,} The ‘following are the sales at the Pasi 
Every Section is TREATED Farr1y; each district will receive the)? "Gs 


ok, Dr. 
Osage Or; 
Potatoes, 
Berlin Fr 
Bheep, A. 
Yer; Bloor 


Carrie—Receipts 126 head. Sales: 18 : 
benefit. of Kzepine THE WEALTH of its Citizens AT HOME. The] }79) Ihe $8705 S weighing 00250 OD 


Dividends will be declared on the Contribution Plan. Insurers] weighing 2,040 tbs, $4 25; 3 weighing 2,520 DH¥ 
8 weighing 6,430 tbs, $4 25 ; 46 weighing 9% 


RECEIVE the LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN... It has asjge' v0: 


LARGE Assets as any Company in America, in propor-| Sexr—Receipts 150 head, Salés 71, 99% 
tion to Liabilities. Feb. 20. ae 66 head. Sales 17, weighing” 
; Ps 8, lo 








